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Adalt Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 
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Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods, “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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The Methodist Way 


By F. GERALD ENSLEY 


This article is the major portion of an address 
given by Bishop Ensley at the Methodist Convoca- 
tion on Local Church Evangelism held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1958. The complete text of the 
convocation messages is available in God’s Good 
News, published by Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials. 

Teachers may use this article in connection with 
the Adult Fellowship Series unit, “What Protes- 
tants Believe” (pages 31-47). 


Mernopists are not, generally speaking, 
theologians. We are activists rather than specula- 
tors. Our theological platform is the common 
evangelical faith of Protestantism. We have to of- 
fer no unique moral or social ideal toward which 
to strive. There is no specifically Methodist ver- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. We have had a strong 
social interest across the years. Indeed, our Social 
Creed is a milestone in the church’s long encoun- 
ter with the world. But its content is about what 
any conscientious and thoughtful disciple would 
come to who tried to make the Christian ethic 
relevant to the twentieth century. 

We have no peculiar techniques for promoting 
religion. We are probably as gadget-minded as 
any Protestant body. But like our spiritual father, 
John Wesley, our genius is more in adaptation 
than invention. Our excellence is in our instinct 
for the practical and the swiftness with which we 
appropriate what other men have found to work. 
Our contribution to the healing of the world does 
not lie in the version we offer of superior achieve- 
ment. We espouse creedally the doctrine of per- 
fection, but we are just as far from attaining it as 
the brethren who proclaim humanity depraved! 
There are bright pages in opr history—and dark. 
Our mottled successes hardly put us in a position 
to pontificate with regard to the solution of con- 
temporary problems. 

Have we nothing to offer? I believe we do. What 
we have to offer lies outside formal creed and 
distinctive social ideals. There are three contri- 
butions which The Methodist Church has to offer 
to a needy world in a crucial time: an instrument, 
a motive, and a hope. I’d like today to say a word 
about each of them. 


F. GeraLp Ens.ey is bishop of the Iowa Area of The Meth- 
odist Church. 








First, the instrument. Methodism offers for the 
purposes of the Kingdom the most efficient eccle- 
siastical organization in Protestantism. I do not 
think that such a judgment would be seriously 
contested by other denominations. To begin with, 
it has a centralized authority like an army or a 
business corporation. It is designed to act quickly 
and perform its functions with a minimum of de- 
lay. Take, for example, the matter of providing 
ministers for churches. One of the banes of Prot- | 
estant Churches is that so often when a minister 
resigns a pulpit there is an interval of weeks, 
sometimes months, and even years before another 
is secured. During that time the church drags 
along without leadership and pastoral care. Some- 
times a small church will fold up before another 
minister can be secured. Or, the new minister 
must spent the first year of his pastorate retriev- 
ing the ground lost while his church was without 
a head. 











The Methodist Church appoints its ministers, 
and it is possible for a Methodist minister to term- 
inate his work on one Sunday and the next Sun- 
day his successor is in his pulpit. One of the boasts 
of Methodism is that it provides every church 
with a minister and every minister with a church. 
Everyone of my almost one thousand Iowa 
churches had a minister in its pulpit Sunday 
morning. Oh, not all of them were Sockmans, to 
be sure! But they were men of God, and they 
keep the churches open and operative. Twenty- 
five thousand ministers are appointed in The 
Methodist Church every year—and how little 
confusion and complaint there is when you con- 
sider the magnitude of it! 

The Methodist Church is able by its organiza- 
tion to throw its whole power into the place where 
it is needed. When a campaign is on, Methodism 
does not slap the enemy with five fingers. It 
strikes him with a fist. With its central organiza- 
tion it can concentrate its power and apply it 
where it will count the most. It will be generally 
conceded, I believe, by most informed people, that 
the Methodist organization is the most efficient in 
Protestantism, only exceeded in this respect by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

I think in this connection of the Korean offering 
taken in our churches a few years ago. Two of our 
bishops came back from Korea reporting that the 
U.S. Army, needing activity to keep its men busy 
for morale purposes, offered to rebuild the 
churches destroyed in the war if the churches 
themselves would supply the material. Here was 
the chance of a lifetime. The Roman Catholic 
Church with its central authority seized the offer 
at once. The bishops returned to their colleagues 
on the Council of Bishops with the proposal. Some 
estimated that it would take a million dollars to 
rebuild our churches, and where was a million 





National Family Week 


The General Conference of The Methodist 
Church has authorized the observance of 
National Family Week in the church as an 
occasion to focus attention upon the impor- 
tance of the Christian family and to plan 
for those aspects of the church’s program 
that will strengthen family life. The dates 
this year are May 3-10. The theme: “The 
Bible in the Home.” Many churches use this 
week as a time for sermons on family life, 
family nights at the church, encouraging 
family worship and family play. 

The commission on education is respon- 
sible for the family-life program in the local 
church. The commission may set up a com- 
mittee on family life that will make program 
recommendations to the commission. 

Contact the chairman of the commission 
on education to see how you can tie Na- 
tional Family Week into your adult groups. 











dollars to be had? The Council resolved to call 
upon the church for an offering. The bishops 
called their superintendents together and told 
them what it meant. The superintendents called 
their pastors together and said, “This is yours.” 
The pastors said to their people, “Brethren, this 
is yours.” On a certain Sunday morning the offer- 
ing was taken. 

I shall never forget a few days later the great 
report meeting which was held in the Palmer 
House in Chicago. The superintendents assembled 
their reports from their pastors and churches; the 
superintendents handed the reports of their dis- 
tricts over to the bishops; and the bishops gave a 
verbal statement of their areas to the calculators. 
One of my colleagues, standing near me as the 
tabulation began, whispered to me, “They’ll do 
well to get $500,000.” But when the total was 
added, it was discovered that Methodism in one 
collection had raised a million and a half for a 
most deserving cause. Bishop Lew of Korea burst 
into tears. With one stroke he would get back his 
churches which the cruel hand of War had de- 
stroyed. What ecclesiastical body except one effi- 
ciently and authoritatively controlled could 
achieve such an amazing result? 

Secondly, Methodism offers to Christendom a 
motivating-power, the power of a heart warmed by 
the touch of God. Methodism proclaims the pri- 
macy of religious experience. John Wesley used 
to say that if a man started his testimony with 
the words “I feel,” he knew that he was a Meth- 
odist! As Methodists we believe that God reveals 
himself in many ways. We see him in the mighty 
processes of nature. He is immanent in history 
and the church. The Bible is the record of his en- 
counter with his children. But all these are sec- 
ondhand sources of faith and conduct. The Meth- 
odists affirm that God also enters into the intimate 
experiences of personal life. We can know him 
firsthand, and when that inner experience comes, 
it carries with it a potency such as no other moti- 
vation can touch. 

I think that the greatest need of the Church 
today—as well as its world—is for motivation. We 
sometimes hear the hope expressed that we might 
seek a revival in The Methodist Church. Suppose 
it were to occur. What would it be? Would it in- 
volve the wholesale conversion of harlots and 
wastrels? Would it consist in the redemption of 
law-breakers? I think not. Their numbers, per- 
centagewise, are very small. 

If a revival were to come to The Methodist 
Church, it would mostly affect the law-keepers. 
It would consist in bringing to masses of upright 
people new, higher, and more powerful inward 
motives for the kind of outward conduct which 
they now evidence. The salvation which we most 
need within the church is not the reclamation of 
the prodigal, the fellow who has wasted his sub- 
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stance with dissipated living, but with the redemp- 
tion of the elder brother—as Wesley ac- 
knowledged he was before Aldersgate—who has 
been slaving away without a song on his lips or a 
sense of privilege in his heart. 

John Galsworthy speaks in one place of those 
who are engaged in “flogging dead horses on a 
journey to the moon.” Doesn’t that describe the 
plight of thousands of Americans today? “Flog- 
ging dead horses”—working at a home situation 
from which affection has long since fled, toiling at 
the treadmill of a job that supplies bread but no 
inspiration, going through the routines of Church 
and school and community life with sad patience 
and weary monotony. Suppose Christ were to 
come to them with New Testament power. For 
most church people at least it would not mean a 
different round of deeds of a new routine. They 
would remain married to the same mate, hold 
down the same old job, and live in the same old 
town. But in it all there would be a new motive, a 
grace, a joy, a sense of privilege which no law can 
generate or enforce, and which would transform 
the old as the sunrise changes the specters of the 
night into life and beauty. 

Methodism points to a new motive. 

Finally, not only does Methodism offer an in- 
strument and proclaim a motive, it holds out a 
hope: Man and his society can be made over. Wes- 
ley taught that every man has it in him, by the 
grace of God, to become perfect. By that he 
meant that every person has the capacity with 
God’s help of being made into the image of Christ. 
Oh, we never get to the place where we are fault- 
less in our conduct or infallible in our judgment. 
But we can arrive at the place where we are per- 
fect in our love, when we love only the thing we 
ought to love and love all the things we ought to 
love. We can reach the place where all conscious- 
ly-willed sin is excluded from our lives. 

What a difference hope makes! It was the secret 
of the early church’s drive. Beaten down by the 
secular powers of their time, they never yielded, 
because they saw with the eye of faith the Son of 
Man riding upon the clouds to their rescue. Paul 
Elmer More, the famed Princeton humanist, has 
observed that we have erred in making love the 
central doctrine of Christianity. Actually it was 
hope, and certainly history will make a good case 
for his point. The early Methodists, as we have 
said, drew power from the same belief that God’s 
grace cannot be defeated. Human nature, indi- 
vidually and collectively, can be redeemed. 

Unfortunately, we are in the throes of dark 
pessimism at the moment. The experiences of hu- 
manity with two great wars and a deep economic 
depression have caused much of the Western 
world to renounce hope, and the black mood has 
infiltrated into the church by way of theology. We 
have witnessed a recrudescence of the Calvinism 





which was John Wesley’s antagonist. We are told 
in high intellectual circles that optimism is super- 
ficial. Progress is an illusion. The history of our 
time is an inclined plane with destruction at the 
bottom of it. All that a preacher can do is ring 
bells of alarm against the impending catastrophe 
which we are individually and corporately power- 
less to prevent. In many circles today you are 
not regarded as intellectually respectable unless 
you are possessed by an all-consuming hopeless- 
ness with regard to the prospects of humanity in 
this world. 

Well, if this is the only word that the church 
has to say to its generation, then the church has 
lost it. As Adolf Keller said at the conclusion of 
the last war, “We are sick of facts. What we want 
in Europe is bread and a star of hope.” And hu- 
manity will follow that leader which offers bread 
and hope. 

In such a time Methodism has the high privi- 
lege of making its witness. In the face of two cen- 
turies of Calvinistic gloom John Wesley still 
dared to write into the ritual of the church for 
those who would join its ministry the questions: 
“Are you going to perfection? Do you expect to 
be made perfect in love in this life? Are you 
earnestly striving after it?” What’s more, he ex- 
pected an affirmative answer. He did his work 
under the shadow of those earth-shaking forces 
which exploded in the French Revolution. His 
contemporaries were fully as alarmed by what 
they saw across the Channel as we are by the 
turn of events in Russia. Yet, Wesley never 
slacked his effort to make England a fairer place 
to live, believing with every breath that what 
ought to be can be. And by his hope he produced 
the very thing he contemplated. 


Methodism preaches an heroic optimism... . 
We are told by one of our American newspaper- 
men that on the night of June 10, 1940, when the 
Allies abandoned Norway, a night when seeming- 
ly the West acknowledged World War II as lost, 
and handed Europe over to a lifetime of servitude 
under a ruthless tyranny, that this particular 
newspaperman purchased a paper from an old 
man hawking papers in Fleet Street, London. 
“How does it look tonight?” the American asked. 
“T don’t know,” was the surprising answer of the 
news seller. “I never read the papers, because I 
know we'll win in the end.” 

I think that old newsboy must have been a 
Methodist! At least, that is the way we should 
face the darkness of our times—not that the fu- 
ture is easy but that God is great, and to him 
who has the hope that overcometh, he gives to 
eat of the tree of life. Never to despair, either of 
God’s children or of God’s world—we Methodists 
were put into the world, I believe, to witness to 
that. And if we proclaim it with the courage of 
our fathers, who knows but that we may repro- 
duce their achievements. 
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Marriage Manuals 


By W. CLARK ELLZEY 


Brinc against divorce is one thing but doing 
something to help prevent people from reaching 
the point where they want a divorce is quite some- 
thing else. All Christian churches resist divorce. 
No church member wants to see a home broken 
up. 

Even the American Bar Association has had a 
committee studying divorce legislation for years 
trying to help solve the problem. There are those 
who say that it is too easy to get a divorce and 
others who say it is not easy enough. At least un- 
til quite recently almost everybody concerned has 
been preoccupied with divorce. 

The Methodist Church with characteristic in- 
sight has decided to use the “preventive empha- 
sis” as well as to give serious consideration to the 
divorce problem. The church feels that many di- 
vorces are due to the casual and unprepared way 
in which many people enter marriage. This rising 
tide of awareness can be traced through General 
Conference legislation for many years, and the 
crest may be seen in the order of the last General 
Conference that a manual be written for those 
about to enter marriage. The purpose of this 
manual, in the words of modern youth, would be 
to help them “understand what they are getting 
into and how to make a go of it.” The manual 
should also make clear the characteristics of a 
Christian home. 

When the Board of Education set about carrying 
out the mandate of the General Conference, it 
became clear that ministers would be very greatly 
helped if a special manual were prepared for them 
concerning the use of the other manual. Such a 
guide for ministers could also contain suggestions 
for premarital counseling. 

Thirty-seven consultants were brought together 
representing professional specialists from the 
fields of religion, psychology, sociology, counsel- 
ing, the pastoral studies in the theological semi- 
naries, ministers from local churches, bishops, one 
professor of education for marriage and family 
from a secular college, directors of youth depart- 
ments of local churches, members of the Meth- 





Mr. Etuzey is Chairman of the Marriage Education De- 
partment, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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odist General Board of Education, a district super- 
intendent, one professional marriage counselor, 
and some of the editors of our church publica- 
tions. 

Books and pamphlets dealing with preparation 
for marriage and premarital counseling were ob- 
tained and studied by this advisory group. Out- 
lines were formed, and assignments were made 
for the actual writing. Copies of the first draft of 
the manuscript were sent to each of the thirty- 
seven consultants for critical comments. After 
considerable revision, the two manuals were pub- 
lished in time to be released at the 1958 Methodist 
National Conference on the Family held in Chi- 
cago. 


“In Hoty Matrimony” 


The manual for couples approaching marriage 
is a paperback entitled In Holy Matrimony. It was 
purposely kept inexpensive in order that the 
churches might purchase it in quantity for dis- 
tribution to those approaching marriage. The man- 
ual makes a very nice gift for an engaged couple. 
It can also be used as a basis for a series of dis- 
cussions by groups of young people of marriage 
age. 

Chapter I is titled “Yours Is a Christian Mar- 
riage.” Christian faith is presented as active in the 
marriage and with the background of the Chris- 
tian concept of marriage. The marriage vows 
are presented and enlarged upon and the meaning 
of marriage is considered under the subtitle “A 
New Life.” 

Chapter II, titled “The Essentials of a Good 
Marriage,” presents the differences between 
courtship and marriage. It then goes on to discuss 
some of the more meaningful differences between 
husbands and wives, physical and psychological, at 
least those considered important in the light of the 
marriage relationship. Some consideration is — 
given to the modern confusion about masculine © 
and feminine roles. 4 

There is help in the recognition of the needs of © 
each and a suggestion of what is involved in at- 
taining sufficient maturity to insure the best 
chance in their marriage. There are helpful sug- 




















gestions about ways of learning to communicate 
more adequately. Compatibility is discussed, and 
the reader is given help in understanding the man- 
ner in which love grows. Expectations are con- 
sidered as they affect the attitude and feeling of 
the couple in marriage. 

The third chapter is titled “Readiness for Mar- 
riage” and includes some discussion of the recog- 
nition of love and of the importance of common 
interest. The manner in which religion is signifi- 
cant is given further examination with special 
attention to the problems of interfaith marriage. 
The antenuptial agreement is printed so that any- 
one may see what is required of the non-Catholic 
party in an interfaith marriage between a Protes- 
tant and a Catholic. 

The reader may gain additional insights into 
the meaning of self-acceptance and is helped to 
understand the importance of mutual admiration. 
There is also some attention to physical adjust- 
ment in marriage and the attainment of sexual 
harmony. The question of whether previous sex 
experience should be revealed is considered and 
the matter of planning for children is discussed. 
Money management comes in for treatment. Some 
helpful suggestions are made about separations 
that may be brought about by business or war 
or whatever conditions may be beyond the control 
of the couple. 

In this chapter the suggestion is given that what 
appears to be problem in the marriage may actu- 
ally be a blessing if it is properly understood and 


church customs. The reader is taken through a 
rehearsal for the wedding. The reception that 
follows the wedding is considered, and there are 
some helpful hints concerning the honeymoon. 
There are a few remarks about the achievement 
of physical oneness and the building of a Christian 
home. The reader is reassured that the church is 
interested. 

References to secular sources are given. The 
order of the solemnization of matrimony with 
a wedding certificate is a part of the manual. 
There is a list of additional books and pamphlets 
for reading and some information blanks that 
may be detached from the manual and given to 
the minister. Information secured by thes@ blanks 
may be very helpful to him in conducting pre- 
marital interviews with the couple. 


Tue Pastor’s MANUAL 


The pastor’s manual is a hard-back book also 
deliberately kept inexpensive to encourage every 
minister in The Methodist Church to secure one. 
Chapter 1 has to do with premarital instruction as 
an opportunity and a necessity. The lateness of 
attempting to be of help to a couple approaching 
marriage is recognized, but the opportunity in pre- 
marital interviews is stressed. The minister is 
helped with such specific and practical questions 
as, How many interviews? Why is instruction 
so necessary? 

The biblical basis for premarital counseling is 
presented, and the preparation of engaged couples 


2 the correct attitude is taken toward it.The reader for marriage discussed. Some helpful hints are 
S is given some help in understanding the marks of _ offered on getting the couple to come for such 
2 a successful marriage. counseling. The minister is then advised what to 
- Chapter IV has to do with the actual plans for do when the couples do come. There is a general 
- the marriage. It is concerned with such details plan for interviews. 

, as where the wedding will be held, whether it is to Chapter 2 deals with the essentials of a good 
- be large or small, and some discussion of local _pastor-counselor. Some questions are suggested 
e by which any minister may arrive at a fair esti- 





mate of how good a premarital counselor he may 
be. There are helps in understanding the nature 
of instructional counseling. The marks of the good 
counselor are clearly defined, and any minister 
would benefit from examining himself in the 
light of this mirror. 

Chapter 3 deals with the very first interview in 
some detail, offering suggestions about setting the 
couple at ease and discussing courtship as a seri- 
ous pursuit. Some consideration is given to the 
question “How can we know we love each other 
enough?” In addition, there are considerations of 
similarities in personality characteristics and their 
significance to the marriage. 

Chapter 4 deals with religion, work, and the 
family business. It points out that religion is a 
big factor. It suggests some positive steps in order 
to make sure that religion plays its part construc- 


it- In Holy Matrimony is priced at 90 cents a single copy; tively. : ’ ’ - 
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This article may be used in connection with the 
lesson for April 5, “What God Can Do With One 
Man” (International Lesson Series, page 15). 


Tue answer one gives to this question depends 
upon the voices to which he gives a hearing. 

The mood of cynicism has a short, defeating re- 
ply: Not much! Of course, if nothing older than 
yesterday is worth remembering and no future 
extending beyond today is worth anticipating, 
then nothing remains save the present moment. 
And a man will strive to cram as much into 
that as he can without concerning himself over 
what one man can do. “Not much” is indeed 
a short answer that robs life of purpose and goals 
and substitutes the gaping abyss of empty despair 
for the Christian meaning of existence. 

In our time the voice of cynicism claims a wide 
audience. Gone is the era when the cynic’s chief 
court of appeal was a small group of sophisticated 
intellectuals who greeted each dawn with a 
stified yawn. More and more, modern civilization 
conspires to disinherit the individual of his worth. 

What can one man do against the creeping 
totalitarianism of modern government? Not 
much. What can one man do against an economy 
of automation? Not much. What can one man do 
in the face of our nuclear destructiveness? Not 
much. What can one man do to combat the over- 
whelming economic power of the liquor business? 
Not much. What can one man do against organized 
political corruption? What is one man against a 
machine? Not much. 

This is the world we live in, and it is easy to 
be cynical. 


THE VOICE OF THE GROUP 


There is another voice that claims to have an 
answer to this question. The voice of the group, 
the prophets of “togetherness,” the pressure of 
the bandwagon, the cult of “belonging”—none of 
these voices is quite as despairing as the forthright 
cynic. What can one man do? The individual does 





Mr. Roserts is pastor of South Street Methodist Church, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 
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have a significant contribution to make, but not 
the individual alone! One man needs to “belong”; 
one man needs the soothing solace of together- 
ness. He needs the group to fulfill himself, to 
make his voice count, to register his convictions, 
to preserve his values, or to save even himself 
from destruction in the surging tide of a steam- 
roller civilization. 

Let it be said that the voice of group spirit 
contains such valuable truth as would tempt a 
man to look no further. We are reminded, and 
rightly so, that “no man is an island.” Nothing 
we shall say about our theme should be inter- 
preted as an attempt to make a god of the isolated 
individual. We are, of course, unfulfilled until we 
“join the human race,” to use Stringfellow Barr’s 
suggestive phrase. We are created for fellowship. 
Our mutual dependency is not “starry-eyed” 
idealism but, rather, the most realistic of facts. 

The kingdom of God, moreover, is not a collec- 
tion of self-sufficient souls, but a communion of 
persons invited by the Father’s love and united 
in mutual service to the one Lord. Insofar, then, 
as group emphasis and group participation sup- 
port our need for one another and our respon- 
sibility to one another, we do actually move 
toward an adequate answer to the question: What 
can one man do? 

Yet who among us does not know the experi- 
ence of being lost in the group? Who among us 
has not felt pressure to conform to customs and 
standards of the group? Often this pressure is so 
great as to make us feel that we are produced and 
molded on an assembly line in which the unpar- 
donable sin is not to be an identical product. Then 
the group does become in fact a steam roller; 
individual creativity and worth are crushed to 
pave roads of greater power and prestige for the 
group. 

So to be lost in the “lonely crowd” leaves little 
room for the unique, God-given talent of one 
man. In our day, it is precisely this band-wagon 
hysteria that looms so large and threatening 
against the Christian affirmation that each individ- 
ual is infinitely precious in God’s sight. 

What can one man do? It must be clear that 
the cynical “not much” cannot serve to answer 
the question. This road leads to complete despair. 
There is little more promise of an answer in the 
swelling song of social pressure to be “one of us,” 
when being one of the group results in our being 
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Man Do? 


as mediocre and useless as possible. Following the 
crowd in this sense annihilates the individual and 
often renders him powerless to do anything. 


ANOTHER VOICE 


Is there another voice that yields the answer? 
Yes! Hear again the counsel of Cannon Frarrer: 


“I am only one, 
But I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 
But I can do something. 
What I can do 
I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do 
By the grace of God, I will do.” } 


Here is deep wisdom, however familiar the 
phrases that express it. The individual who knows 
he is only one and not a multitude is at least 
being realistic. He is not deceived about the hu- 
man situation, and he is prepared to measure the 
size of our human problems. When. he adds to 
this knowledge the firm realization that he is one 
—one who counts—he is no longer defeated. 

Even so, he who seeks to do everything in gen- 
eral does nothing in particular. He has not been 
called to do everything, but to give his best to 
that something he can do. What he can do, he 
ought to do! This has been named the basis of 
morality. So it is and more. What a man ought 
to do is the core of Christian conscience. Only 
as the conscience of the Christian individual is 
empowered by the grace of God does the = 
ought” become the “I will.” 


REDEMPTION 


Turning now to specific situations, we ask, 
What can one man do within the church? The 
application of this question to the church first is 
appropriate. For the life of the community and 
the life of the world will be redeemed only when 
the church is herself redeemed. 

Redemption comes through individuals who 
care enough to be leaven in the loaf. This, one 
man can become. Truly and totally committed to 
God, thus knowing the power of the Christian 
gospel in his own life, that individual may well be 
a “pearl of great price” within the church. Know- 
ing that he can “do all things through Christ,” one 





1 The Desk Drawer Anthology: Poems for the American People; 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


By WARREN M. ROBERTS 


man may draw others away from second-rate 
concerns of church “busyness” to a clear vision of 
God’s will for the beloved community. Deeply 
resolved, by the grace of God, to be loyal to the 
Father’s will, he may discover that there is often 
a creative core of committed Christians in every 
church who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
Of such are the kingdom of God! 

What can one man do in his community? There 
is a sense in which we are particularly responsi- 
ble for our own participation in the life of the 
community. To wait for others to see the light is 
irresponsible indifference. Better schools will be 
provided, more competent instruction will inter- 
pret the educational process, when individuals 
become informed and concerned about the status 
quo of public education. Concerted action within 
community groups is essential to progress. But 
groups do not move until individuals care enough 
to move them. 

Political corruption continues to strangle the 
life blood of many communities. And this is true 
in spite of the fact that we are urged now with 
unprecedented fervor to vote. What is clearly 
needed to remove corruption in favor of respon- 
sible government is concerned individuals who 
care enough to probe beneath the call to vote to 
an understanding of the issues involved. To vote 
is good, but to vote with intelligent. conviction is 
better. And this, one man can do—if he will. 

What can one man do as he confronts the 
world? Perhaps many Christians are willing to 
be “that man” within church or community. Yet 
who does not feel almost powerless against the 
massive forces of our complex world? What pos- 
sible difference will one man’s influence make? 

Overwhelming as the situation appears, one 
man can do what he ought to do. He cannot feed 
all who hunger, but he can feed some—a surpris- 
ing number, in fact, when the giving is sacrificial. 
He cannot with his own hand wipe out the world’s 
vast ignorance, but he can educate a child in India 
for one year, and the cost is amazingly low. Punv 
efforts, these? The sum total of such efforts could 
turn us from destruction to peace. 

What can one man do? Years ago, an English 
preacher told his congregation, “The world is still 
waiting to see what God can do with one man 
who will give his life wholly to him!” Dwight L. 
Moody listened that night, bowed his head and 
prayed, “O God, I will be that man!” 
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p—— Suggestions for Council Meeting 








(In the future this column will carry sug- 
gested topics for the council meeting, rather than 
a detailed agenda. Previous issues suggest other 
items for the council’s attention.) 

Possible procedures for a study of the duties 
of council members: 

1. Each council member may be asked to share 
in an informal conversation on “What is my 
share in the Christian education of adults in this 
church and community?” Use the manuals and 
other resources indicated in March. 

Two members of adult groups, not council mem- 
bers but selected for their knowledge of the pro- 
gram and their concern for the contribution the 
church is making to adults, may be specially in- 
vited participants in this session. One may sum- 
marize the points presented and bring to focus 
the interrelatedness of responsibilities. The other 
may report what he feels to be evidences of in- 
adequate program and assignments of responsi- 
bilities as presented in the statements by the coun- 
cil members. (These two persons may be the 
pastor and church-school superintendent.) 

These will be followed by general discussion 
and a decision as to which tasks of the council 
need further study. Set a time for continuing this 
study of the functions of council members in ac- 
complishing the objectives of the council. 

2. Alternate procedure: The division super- 
intendent and a small committee of council mem- 
bers may prepare a questionnaire covering the 
responsibilities of the several council members. 
After each person has checked through the ques- 
tions, a general discussion may follow. The ques- 
tionnaire should not be scored. Its purpose is to 
stimulate awareness of any points where respon- 
sibilities and relationships are not clear. 

Do not close the meeting without planning to 
acquaint each person more fully with his respon- 
sibilities and opportunities for service. 
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THe adult-division superintendent, an adminis- 
trative officer of the church school, helps others 
become related to Christ in a vital way. 

As an administrative officer he is related to (1) 
the commission on education of the official board, 
wherein he helps determine and implement the 
educational policies of The Methodist Church; (2) 
the church-school superintendent, as an associate 
administrator; (3) the adult council, wherein he 
helps plan the adult-education program in the 
local church. The teacher and presidents of adult 
classes, plus the lay leader, president of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, the di- 
rector of Christian education, and the church- 
school superintendent make up this council. 

He leads the council in (1) setting goals for 
the year; (2) developing a competent staff of 
teachers; (3) planning for special days—espe- 
cially World Service observance on the fourth 
Sunday each month; (4) working out a system 
of pupil accounting so that membership and at- 
tendance are accurately recorded for all adult 
study groups; (5) developing a budget, ways of 
financing, accounting, and reporting; (6) planning 
for evangelism through the church-school classes; 
(7) planning for study opportunities for all adults 
in the church constituency; (8) co-ordinating the 
work between adult groups and the total program 
of the church. 

He is a vital factor in the district conference, 
wherein he co-operates with the goals and em- 
phases of the church as a whole, such as leader- 
ship development enterprises. In the subdistrict 
council of superintendents of the adult division, 
he co-operates in planning meetings that will 
help workers develop as teachers, officers, visi- 
tors and class members. 

Among his responsibilities as chief administra- 
tive officer of the adult division are (1) the selec- 
tion of directors of activities; (2) the observance 
of World Service Sunday; (3) setting up and 
conducting meetings of the adult council; (4) 
providing leadership for work with older adults; 
(5) obtaining visitors to homebound, chronically 
ill members of class; (6) supervising the ordering 
of literature; (7) helping discover need for new 
adult classes and groups; (8) helping plan the 
Sunday evening fellowship. 

In addition, he has responsibility for (9) help- 
ing to plan enterprises for teachers, such as work- 
shops, observation schools; (10) encouraging 
teachers and leaders to attend conferences, 
schools, convocations to improve the quality of 
their work; (11) helping set up a budget for the 
division and working out a system of finance; 
(12) giving educational supervision to the whole 
program of adult education in the church. 























Fostering Spiritual Growth 








By ROBERT M. COX 


Somewhere I have read that the goal of adult 
Christian education is: “To confront adults with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ in such a way that they 
respond to the love of God, grow as sons of God 
and, rooted in Christian community, be led by 
the Holy Spirit in every relationship of life.” 

Being an essential part of the church’s hope 
for everyone, this desire to help adults achieve 
spiritual depth is certainly at the center of adult 
study in the church school. I doubt that there is 
a teacher of adults in any Methodist church school 
who does not have as one of his purposes the en- 
richment of the spiritual life of the members of 
his class. 

One wonders whether adult classes are as con- 
scious of this purpose of their fellowship as they 
might be. They may meet together each week to 
share in devotional and study experiences. But 
to what extent are the members conscious of the 
spiritual hungers of the persons sitting next to 
them? To what extent are they involved with 
the teacher in a study experience in which there 
is a sense of the presence of God or the work 
of the Holy Spirit? 

It may be that your class needs to select a 
study unit on spiritual life. Many persons have 
only a vague idea of what it means. There are 
few, if any, classes that would not benefit from 
such a study. 


It is not only what we study that may encourage 
spiritual growth among our class members. It is 
also how we carry on our study. There are some 
classes that have little or no devotional period 
prior to their consideration of the lesson. Yet, be- 
cause of the depth of their study and thought, 
some of these classes have more moments of in- 
spiration and worship than those with quite elab- 
orate devotions. Every teacher has opportunity to 
make a significant contribution to the spiritual 
development of his members. 

Many of our classes have not developed a Chris- 
tian fellowship in which people feel free to speak 
readily about the concerns of their faith and the 
ultimate meaning and values of life. It requires 
leadership with genuine concern for the persons 
in the class and with some background of Chris- 
tian experience to break through some of the atti- 
oo adults bring to church school. But it can be 

one. 

Teachers would do well to consider the fear 
that members of the class may have of saying any- 
thing that someone else may challenge or of ask- 
Ing a question that indicates ignorance. Most 
adults think that others know more about religion 
than they do and that to raise any question may 
Teveal how little they know. Consequently, they 






feel it is safer to let the teacher do all the talking. 
Often this means that the lesson never really 
gets down to where it deals with the deepest 
needs and feelings of the members. 

A teacher can help members overcome this fear 
by interpreting remarks or questions in a favor- 
able and appreciative way. Thus he may help the 
class learn to accept the importance of such ques- 
tions and remarks being offered, whether or not 
others agree with the viewpoint expressed. 


CuassEs are also more likely to enter into the 
kind of study through which spiritual growth may 
take place if the members have given some time 
and thought to the lesson before Sunday morn- 
ing. 

There always are some members who are ready 
and able to do some reading and study, if the class 
does not depend solely on the teacher. Persons 
carefully prepared will be able to bring to the 
group ideas that relate to their daily living. Such 
persons will be ready to raise questions that may 
go beyond the more superficial considerations of 
a lesson and get down to where it really touches 
their lives. 

A teacher may get discouraged about request- 
ing a class to prepare in advance. However, to 
acquiesce because of the habits, indifference, or 
fear of class members is to desert one of his pri- 
mary responsibilities. Even if progress may seem 
slow, he will more adequately fulfill his purpose 
by working patiently with those members who 
will prepare. Without requesting too much at 
first, give those persons reading assignments in 
suitable resources. Provide opportunity for them 
to share in worship and discussion. 

These persons will be growing, and an increas- 
ing number of class members will be willing to 
do such reading. This will affect the discussion 
level in the class and the devotional practices in 
their homes. 

Spiritual depth develops in many ways, but 
it is least likely to take place in those who are 
inactively standing on the fringe of our churches 
and classes. To you has been given the oppor- 
tunity to develop a Christian fellowship in which 
persons may find the inspiration and insights for 
such spiritual growth. 
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These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 
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A Church in Your House 






By ROBERT L. BROWNING 


AN attractive young couple from another state 
had just moved into our neighborhood. Having 
been very active in their former small-town 
church, they wanted to find their place in a 
church in our city. Even though our local church 
is rather sizable, they mustered up enough nerve 
to attend our service of worship. In a follow-up 
visit to their home they told me that the church 
meant a great deal to them. They wanted to be a 
part of a warm fellowship in our city just as they 
had been in their small-town church. Frankly, 
they confessed, they had fears about getting lost 
in our rather large church. We talked about their 
situation, their feelings. And then I shared with 
them our plan for small, intimate “churches” 
within the framework of our larger church. 

I told them about the amazing strength of our 
“Church in the House” groups that are made up 
of six to ten couples or ten to fifteen individuals. 
Since these groups meet in the homes of the 
members, they could undoubtedly get to know 
quite closely eight or nine other young couples 
with whom they could discuss common prob- 
lems, search the Scriptures, enrich their devo- 
tional lives, and have a considerable amount of 
fun. This possibility of meeting other young 
couples on a spiritual, intellectual, and social level 
made them want to be a part of our church. 


AsoutT a year and a half ago our church leaders 
faced the fact that many of our members were 
not experiencing a dimension of depth in their 
church life that was felt to be essential. 

For many years our church had been organized 
into neighborhood zones. One purpose for these 
small groupings was fellowship and education. 
While the zones were very helpful in many ways, 
they were too large and diverse in membership 
for any deep relationship to develop. The mere 
fact that people live in the same neighborhood is 
no sign that they will have a great number of 
common interests or needs. Also, our zone groups 
met only about three times a year—not often 
enough for a significant fellowship program. 

It was decided, therefore, that we needed to 
make it possible for people to be a part of smaller, 


more intimate groups that would meet at least: 


monthly. These would be organized along inter- 
est rather than neighborhood lines, and in these 
the members could grow much deeper roots. 
The idea of starting small “churches,” meeting 
in homes, came from the various references to the 
“church that meets in your house” in the New 
Testament, as well as from recent movements in 





Mr. Browninc is minister of education at North Broad- 
way Methodist Church, Columbus, Ohio. © 
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England, Europe and the United States. We re- 
ceived considerable help in setting up our groups 
from The Parish Comes Alive,! Spiritual Renewal 
Through Personal Groups,? and Laity.’ 

Two important steps were taken at the begin- 
ning: (1) Our senior minister preached about 
the “Church in the House” movement and gave 
our members an opportunity to indicate their de- 
sire to be a part of such groups. Over one hundred 
adults responded. (2) Our adult council selected 
a lay director of “Church in the House” groups. 

A fundamental principle is self-motivation. Our 
groups were given guidance in leaders’ training 
sessions and through a manual giving our basic 
objectives and principles. The responsibility for 
starting a group was placed in the hands of volun- 
teer “starter couples” or “persons” who invited 
interested persons to their home for an initial get- 
together. Ministers from our staff volunteered to 
assist “starter persons” but often did not attend 
the first meeting so that the groups would not be 
tied to the professional staff, but would be lay, 
self-motivated groups. 

Another principle is that of using the leader- 
ship within the groups. At each meeting a differ- . 
ent person leads the discussion, does research on 
a topic that the group members select. Often all 
the members purchase the study books. 


Morr real study is going on in these groups than 
in many of our established adult classes on Sun- 
day mornings. Leaders often check out of our 
library two or three books at a time and read 
them in order to prepare for their group. 

Discussions are limited to an hour. The range 
of topics has included Bible study, prayer, family 
life problems, personal beliefs, world religions, 
book reviews. 

Leaders’ sessions are held at which resource 
materials and effective discussion topics are 
shared. A newsletter, reporting on the activities 
of the groups, gives a sense of unity. 

New groups are being started by members of 
more established groups. The movement is thus 
spreading throughout our church. Attendance is 
very high because each member feels responsible 
for the life of his group. The discovery of new 
friendships is an important by-product, of course. 

We believe that we are seeing a real spiritual 
break-through take place in the lives of many 
of our people who are warmly related to the 
small “churches” within our larger church. 





1 The Parish Comes Alive, by Ernest W. Southcott; Morehouse 
Gorham Company; $2.75. 

2 Spiritual Renewal Through Personal Groups, by John L. Casteel; 
Association Press; $3.50. 

8 Laity; Bulletin of Department of Laity, World Council of 
Churches, April, 1957; 50 cents per year. 

















LETTERS OF PAUL 





April 5: 
Background for 










Divine Salvation 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 





Or the several letters Paul wrote that we now 
find in our New Testament the Letter to Romans 
probably is the most significant. 

This letter has influenced greatly the lives of 
persons who have read it. 

“Take and read” said a voice to Augustine, and 
soon he found his way out of the deep abyss of 
immorality. He became such a saint that he could 
write “The City of God” and his inspiring “Con- 
fessions.” 

Romans helped start Luther on the way to the 
Protestant Reformation. A couple of centuries 
later the Moravians’ study of this letter influenced 
John Wesley’s thinking. 


Tue key to the Book of Romans is “Justification 
by faith.” A man is saved, not by his works, nor 
by his own achievements of moral character, but 
by the trust he has in the Christlike God. 
Paul usually wrote about a particular problem 
or question that had been raised by his converts. 
In this letter he wrote to a church he had never 
seen. He had heard of it, and he praised it for its 
steadfastness. He wrote from Corinth, about a.p. 
58. 
Paul’s purpose in writing was to “break the 
' ice” preparatory to going to Rome. He planned 
to go on a missionary journey in Spain—and 
would pass Italy on his way. He introduced him- 
self to the gentile church of Rome. He explained 
that he was an apostle and that he hoped to preach 
the gospel to them in the near future. 

There is little question but that many Chris- 
tians in Rome would have heard of Paul. After all, 
he spoke in great cities—Ephesus, Athens, Cor- 
inth—where businessmen met and listened to tales 
and philosophies of men from many nations. 

Christians in Rome undoubtedly had heard of 
the debate about the law. Paul’s view was that 
Christian Gentiles need not become Jews and that 
the law was subservient to the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His liberalism caused many conserv- 
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ative Jews to fear he would destroy Judaism. 

Paul wanted the church in Rome to know be- 
fore his coming that he had apostolic authority. 
He had not been among the original twelve 
apostles, nor had he been a disciple while Jesus 
still walked the earth. Yet he claimed that Jesus 
had called him to be an apostle just as surely as 
he had Peter, James, or John. 


Ir is interesting to note that Paul did not men- 
tion Peter’s name. He certainly would have done 
so if Peter had been working in Rome. This sug- 
gests strongly that Peter did not go to Rome until 
sometime after Paul’s imprisonment there. 

Neither Paul nor Peter was the founding father 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Some other Chris- 
tian, possibly an “insignificant” person who sim- 
ply witnessed to his faith, set up a small fire that 
became a great conflagration. 

Paul complimented the Jews and Christians in 
Rome, prayed for them, argued for his own au- 
thority, and then presented his major religious 
tenets. 

Paul’s chief concern was to show how man- 
kind could be redeemed from fear, hate, jealousy, 
by faith in Jesus Christ. He was concerned with 
the response men make to Jesus. It was not 
enough that Jesus had revealed God to mankind. 
It was not enough that he died on the cross for 
the sins of the world. This was to no effect if man 
does not make a proper response to God. There- 
fore, obedience plus faith would redeem man. 
Paul wanted his theological view to be clearly 
understood before he visited Rome. His view 
probably was quite liberal. 

Paul addressed a world very much like our 
own. When one reads Gibbon’s The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, he is shocked at the 
similarities between our cultures. High taxes, ex- 
cessive divorce rates, heavy death toll due to 
war, and general unconcern for people—these eat 
into the life of a people of every generation. 

Paul’s message seems rather timely, for he 
wrote to people whose problems about life were 
fundamentally the same as our own. 
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April 12: 
The Nature of 


Divine Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free.} 


Tuis was the essential message of the great 
apostle. Paul knew of a new power that had been, 
and was being, released. It was a power for which 
he knew men were searching and for which men 
had yearned throughout the ages. 

Luke, Paul’s companion throughout his sécond 
and third. missionary ‘journeys, said of Jesus, “his 
word was with authority” (Luke 4:32). Matthew 
also referred to Jesus’ own words about his 
power: “The Son of man has authority on earth 
to forgive sins” (9:6). 

Little wonder that Paul was not ashamed of the 
gospel, for “it is the power of God for salvation. 
...” This word “power” refers to the mighty 
activity of God. God’s omnipotent action is made 
manifest in the life, death, and Resurrection of 
Jesus. This same mighty action is expressed in 
the preaching concerning him who was resur- 
rected. The good news, the gospel, has a tre- 
mendous power—the very activity of God behind 
and within it—for the salvation of mankind. 

Paul was deeply stirred by the “good news” he 
proclaimed. He called this fact of the resurrected 
Christ, the “gospel.” He joyfully used this phrase 
over and over in his letters. Paul’s gospel was not 
a continuation of legalism, nor a practice of ritual, 
nor psychological gymnastics. It was a living, dy- 
namic force that could bring life to those who 
were spiritually dead. 

Paul knew that the gospel was the “power of 
God for salvation.” Salvation includes every area 
of human life. Paul was thinking mostly, how- 
ever, in terms of sin and of deliverance from 
evil spirits. 

The Mosaic law declared man’s sinfulness by 
showing the ideal. Man could see how far short 
he had come from achieving the ideal and thus 
could feel his sinfulness in the presence of God. 
Sensuality, gluttony and drunkenness, pride, sel- 
fishness, and hate—these bound man in a prison 
of sin. Man could not be freed from these by his 
attempts to obey the law. He needed more than 
his own efforts to save him. Paul emphasized the 
fact that these sins could be forgiven; a man could 
be justified by his faith. 


1 Charles Wesley. 
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Paut lived in an age when men believed that 
life was lived under the shadow of evil spirits 
and demons. This world, they believed, was ruled 
by evil powers, principalities, and hosts of demons, 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation included freedom 
from these spirit forces. Fear of enslavement to 
the powers of these fearful beings kept thousands 
of people searching for a deliverer. Paul preached 
that Jesus Christ was a savior in this area, too. 

Missionaries from many areas tell how much of 
a problem this is. For example, in the Philippines, 
the common people believe that huge giant spirits 
walk at night and are seeking to reincarnate 
themselves in the bodies of living persons. Paul 
taught that Jesus saved men from such fear. 

Paul’s message of salvation was one that mil- 
lions would welcome. Mystery religions had al- 
ready found thousands of converts. They too held 
the doctrine of salvation. In the Mithra religion, a 
beginner in the faith was baptized in blood. A 
communion of bread and wine was held and as- 
surance of union with their deity was guaranteed. 

The very fact that these mystery religions—and 
there were many varying types—held out salva- 
tion and immortality to the believers would have 
made Paul anxious to offer them the true salva- 
tion that comes in Jesus Christ. 

Paul felt shame because of the mystery re- 
ligions and other substitutes for true worship. He 
wanted every knee to bow before God and every 
heart to know the loving God of Jesus. Thousands 
of men paid huge prices for costly sacrifices, 
thousands of women offered their first-born sons 
as sacrifices, and thousands of young women of- 
fered their virginity to the fertility deities. Paul 
knew their suffering, their cry to be saved and 
find certainty in faith. He therefore had estab- 
lished churches in Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, 
Berea, and other places. Now he wanted the 
Romans to know of his understanding of the 
Christlike God. 


SALVATION was not to be purchased by gifts of 
money nor of self. It was freely given by God to 
men of every nation. The only price was the price 
of acceptance. God offered to forgive men their 
sins, as the Crucifixion declared. Men need only 
accept this forgiveness, and their sins would be 
as “white as wool.” When they appeared before 
the Judge, they would be held guiltless, that is, 
justified. Hence, their faith, authored and sus- 
tained by Christ Jesus, was the cause of their 
justification. 

Paul’s major theme through Romans is simply 
this: The just shall live by faith. A man of faith, 
one who trusts and accepts God’s purposes (as 
seen in Jesus) for his life, is justified. He is free 
from the bondage of law, sin, and evil spirits. He 
is a new creature in Christ. He is saved. Salvation 
has been freely offered and as freely accepted. 
Two wills meet—God’s and man’s. 
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April 19: 
The Need of 


Divine Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


P AUL, a good Hebrew, knew that the orderli- 
ness of nature declared the intelligence of God. 
He was a purposing, designing, orderly deity, as 
was declared in Psalms 19. 

But this was not only the faith of a Hebrew. The 
Greeks and Romans knew this also. Seneca, who 
lived in Rome, believed in the orderliness of na- 
ture. This order argued for an intelligent Mind 
who created all things. 

Plato, in Timaeus, several centuries before 
Paul’s time, argued that everything that exists 
was created by some cause. As you attempt to 
seek the causes of cause, you keep going back 
and back until you can go no further. The last 
thing to which you go is the uncaused and self- 
existent Cause. This uncaused being is God. 

Aristotle called this uncaused being the Un- 
moved Mover, the First Cause. This appeal to an 
orderly world for faith in God has been known in 
classical language as the cosmological argument 
for God. 

Paul, in Romans 1:19-20, shows knowledge of 
this ancient argument for the existence of God. 


THE major difficulty with this argument is simply 
that it does not tell us whether this great Mind, 
whom we call God, is also living, just, and worthy 
of worship. 
As a matter of fact, Plato is criticized indirectly 
by Paul’s statement: “For what can be known 
about God is plain to them, because God has 
shown it to them”—i.é., his orderliness, and in- 
telligence are manifest to any mind that will take 
the time to observe it. God has indeed revealed 
a portion of himself through nature to all man- 
kind. Indeed, Paul continues: “Ever since the 
creation of the world his invisible nature, namely, 
his eternal power and deity, has been clearly per- 
ceived in the things that have been made” (1:20). 
» True, God had revealed his intelligence in the 
wonders of his world, and mankind had recog- 
nized this partial revelation. However, Plato and 
Aristotle, as with their teacher Socrates, did not 
bow in worship. They had only the “mind’s faith,” 
but lacked the “heart’s faith.” They gave intel- 
lectual assent to the fact of God, but did not bow 
in honor and gratitude before him. “Although 
they knew God they did not honor him as God or 
give thanks to him,” Paul wrote (1:21a). 


Many men have been like Plato and Aris- 
totle. They have speculated about the existence of 
God, argued his attributes, and discussed the na- 
ture of man and God’s will for man. They are 
good theologians, but they may never have had 
a religious experience. 


RELIGIOUS experience is more than intellectual 
assent to the existence of God. In the Letter of 
James, we have the interesting point being made 
that even the devils believe in God, but their 
intellectual assent did not do them much good— 
they are still devils. Only as devils accept Christ’s 
spirit in their actions will they become saints. 
Intellectual assent to the existence of God, or 
even to the fact that Jesus is the Messiah, does 
not bring salvation to man. Only as one also ac- 
cepts God’s ways and the forgiveness of sins in 
his life, as he becomes a new creature in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, does he really taste religious ex- 
perience. 

So Paul’s opening words are more than inter- 
esting. They may indeed have been fired directly 
at some very intelligent Christians at Rome who 
were deeply influenced by Plato, Aristotle, and 
perhaps Seneca. Paul wanted them to see that 
intellectual acceptance is inadequate grounds for 
Christian faith. Moffatt translates 1:21b: “They 
have turned to futile speculations till their igno- 
rant minds grew dark.” Speculations without trust 
and confidence are certainly futile. The key to 
faith is trust and confidence. This is the meaning 
of “jusification by faith.” Without trust, our 
truest and finest speculations are fruitless. 


Pauv’s point is well taken that God has revealed 
himself in more places than in the Scriptures 
alone. God has spoken in divers ways and 
through divers people. We should learn to de- 
velop sensitive eyes to penetrate the obvious and 
see his revelations so clearly portrayed before us. 
Science is continually doing this for us. 

A scientist of a past century said, as he made a 
scientific demonstration to his fellow scientists: 
“Gentlemen, let us think God’s thoughts after 
him.” As we learn to think God’s thoughts after 
him—that is, as we study the laws of astronomy, 
geology, biology, psychology, ethics, and spiritual 
life—we find many new and fresh revelations of 
God. 

But more significant than revelations of God in 
physical nature is his revelation in the nature 
of Jesus. Through him we have seen what God is 
really like, what man ought to be, and how man 
may find his salvation. All men are sinners, for 
all have fallen short of the glory of God that 
ought to have filled their lives. In repentance they 
may find a new page on which to write the ac- 
tivities of their new life. Salvation is offered to 
all, and new life is guaranteed to any who accept 
the gracious gift of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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April 26: 
The Method of 


Divine Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pavut faced the problem of expressing in words 
how Jesus brought salvation to men. There was 
no doubt in his mind but that Jesus was central 
in man’s redemption from sin. His big question 
was how to express it. 

We are not surprised then to observe that Paul 
used four or five metaphors to describe how sal- 
vation came through Jesus’ activity. 

Paul referred to the legal system of the Roman 
Empire, with its imposed penalties for infractions 
of the law—Jesus offered himself as payment for 
penalties laid on man. 

Another figure of speech refers to the system of 
captivity and slavery whereby a rich captive of 
war could be ransomed and thus would be freed. 

Paul used analogies from the sacrificial system, 
thinking of Jesus as a sacrificial animal, slain 
(offered up) that man might be free from sin. 

Another analogy is drawn from warfare. Jesus 
is pictured as fighting and overcoming the evil 
spiritual powers that would destroy man. 

“To press for a literal interpretation of Paul’s 
language would do violence to the meaning he 
intends. Paul is more of a preacher-poet in these 
passages than he is a technical theologian.” 1 


TRADITIONAL theology has selected one or another 
of these analogies, taken it literally (instead of as 
a figure of speech), put it in formal statement, 
and then attempted to make it state the full truth 
about the doctrine of Atonement. But the doc- 
trine of Atonement needs to be viewed from each 
of the metaphoric perspectives. We learn some- 
thing from each and are poorer if we adopt only 
one as though it were the whole truth. 

In the idea of reconciliation, related especially 
in 2 Corinthians 5:14-21, we have the idea of 
God’s love for mankind. Nowhere is it suggested 
that God was in need of being reconciled to man. 
Rather, man was being reconciled to God. The 
trouble was with man and his sinfulness, not with 
the sinless God. Man’s response in trust and con- 
fidence and in new life of loving fellowship is the 
sole requirement for his salvation. 

In drawing his analogy with the legal system, 
Paul’s ideas are taken up in Anslem’s “satisfac- 
tion theory” of the Atonement. This view states 





1 From Christ in the New Testament, by Charles M. Laymon; 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 
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that ours is a moral universe, legally ordained so 
by God. Sin against this legally established moral 
order must be punished. Jesus’ death was neces- 
sary: His suffering in man’s place, as a penalty 
for man’s sins, would so move God that He would 
forgive man his sins. 

This is a return to legalism that both Jesus and 
Paul would have denied. This theory has no gos- 
pel of divine love and grace. 

The third metaphor refers to redemption of 
slaves or kidnaped persons. A ransom could be 
paid, and the enslaved one freed. The truth is 
that Christ has set us free. 

But, when formalized, this metaphor becomes 
a narrow theory of Atonement. Man has fallen 
in sin and is held under authority of Satan. God’s 
children are no longer subjects of his kingdom, 
but of that of the Devil. (Such theorists could 
not sing: “This Is My Father’s World.”) God 
persuaded Satan, this view says, to accept Jesus 
as a ransom for all his lost children. The Devil 
agreed, the bargain was closed. But, as God knew 
would happen, Jesus escaped the bonds of hell 
three days later, leaving the Devil holding an 
empty bag. 

Taken literally, this makes God a being who 
must be watched carefully in business matters. 
This absurdity is what happens when we force 
an analogy beyond its logical limits. We should 
learn from this how to use Paul’s and Jesus’ meta- 
phors. They are poetic expressions, not strict 
prose. 

Paul’s fourth analogy refers to the sacrificial 
system, with its propitiation by the shedding of 
blood. Taken literally, it presupposes that God 
was very angry with his children and that his 
anger needed appeasing by sufficient sacrifice, 
paying the penalty for man’s sins by the shedding 
of blood. Jesus offered himself as the sacrificial 
animal for the sins of man. 

Harris Franklin Rall has an excellent discussion 
of this matter in According to Paul (Scribner). 
He points out that, taken literally, this contra- 
dicts Paul’s whole doctrine of the love and grace 
of God in his forgiveness of sins. 


It is all too easy to develop theories from analo- 
gies and thus abuse the writer’s original intent. 
Through his metaphors Paul meant to show us 
that if any man is in Christ, God does not count 
his sins against him—he is justified by his faith. 

Somehow salvation has been made sure and 
made known through the life, teachings, death, 
and Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. The mean- 
ing of Christ is more than his death. It includes 
his attitude toward God and others, his disposition 
toward his enemies, his motivation. Mankind’s 
basic need is to make Jesus’ attitudes, ideals, mo- 
tives, and disposition live again in us. Through 
such incarnations of divine ideas we will find that 
our at-one-ment becomes Atonement through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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LESSON SERIES 





April 5: 
What God Can Do 
With One Man 


Pk me Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 3:19-21; 7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “What God Can Do With One 
Man” starts a unit of Old Testament history that 
includes the study of the United Kingdom under 
Saul, David, and Solomon and the history of the 
divided kingdom up to the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam II. 

The theme of our thirteen lessons is “God in 
Human Affairs.” There will be many points of 
contact between the problems written in the 
Bible and the struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged in twentieth-century events. 

The aim of the unit is to help adults recognize 
that God’s purpose and plans find expression 
through individuals and nations. The Bible over- 
flows with illustrations and parables of this aim. 
Undoubtedly you will want to use some illustra- 
tions of your own as you have witnessed God’s 
will being made known in individuals of your ac- 
quaintance. It would be well to encourage the 
group to share some of their experiences. 

You will find much help in the lesson material 


in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Ep- 


worth Notes. The International Lesson Annual 
should be your companion volume to your Bible 
and lesson periodicals. The Annual article intro- 
ducing this unit (page 123) is especially worth 
while. The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2, will be 
an excellent resource aid. 





Dr. Picut is pastor of Grace Methodist Church, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


“ 


Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


The article on page 6 supplements this lesson. 
See also the list of resources on page 18. 

You will want to keep in mind your class mem- 
bers with their distinctive responsibilities and 
needs. You will want to help them see how God 
can work through them to accomplish significant 
things in their lives and in their communities. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Samuel, a consecrated man 
III. The meaning of a memorial 


To BEGIN 


It would be of value to your class to see the 
unit as a whole as they begin this study of God in 
human affairs. You will want to emphasize that 
God is in human affairs today. All that we are 
is from God our Creator. We can do nothing alone. 

The Hebraic history you will unfold to your 
group will bring into sharp focus many points 
of reference to our present day. This will be 
true particularly among men who accept the will 
of God for their lives and for their nation. 

A discussion on the theme of the unit may be 
helpful as you begin. You may wish to ask for an 
evaluation of the leaders of our country in refer- 
ence to what we know of their spiritual natures. 
Does moral leadership, spiritual insight, and a 
godly compassion go hand-in-hand in the lives of 
the elected leaders of our nation? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Our printed Scripture lesson is found in First 
Samuel. 

Samuel had already been designated as a con- 
secrated man (1 Samuel 3:19-21). 

Samuel called his nation to repentance (1 
Samuel 7:5-6) at Mizpah, about five miles north 
of Jerusalem. You will want to read this passage 
of Scripture to the class, as well as Kearns’s state- 
ment in Wesley Quarterly. 
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After national penitence at Mizpah the Israel- 
ites were victorious over their enemies (7:7-11). 
Fearful of the Philistines, the Israelites had 
turned to Samuel for guidance. Under his leader- 
ship they called upon God in prayer. Resounding 
thunder had thrown the Philistines into utter 
confusion. In the battle that followed, the Israel- 
ites routed their enemy. 

So significant was this event that Samuel 
erected a memorial at the site (7:12-14). 
“Ebenezer” means “stone of help.” This memo- 
rial was planned to help the people focus their 
thoughts upon God and his purpose and plan in 
the affairs of their lives and of their nation. 


II. Samuel, a consecrated man 


You will find it helpful to emphasize through- 
out the lesson that Samuel was a consecrated 
person through whom God was able to act! 

Read again 1 Samuel 3:19-21. Recall how God 
had called Samuel to a significant purpose in a 
nation that had turned away from divine leader- 
ship. Moving rapidly from a pastoral, nomadic 
existence, the Israelites had intermarried with the 
agricultural Canaanites and had adapted their 
settled pattern of culture. The Israelites became 
a nation with mixed manners and morals. They 
had moved away from a close personal relation- 
ship with God. A consecrated man was needed to 
bring them back to their Creator. Samuel was the 
man through whom God could speak. 

It will prove helpful to indicate that God is 
never without witness. You may wish to illustrate 
how men have been raised up at great moments 
of history. The history of our own nation includes 
such men as Washington, Lincoln, George Wash- 
ington Carver. 

In the history of our church we have the Wes- 
leys, Thomas Coke, Philip Embury, Francis As- 
bury, and others. In your own community men of 
lesser fame but equal consecration may have 
lifted the people of their generation a little closer 
to God. 


Samuel Anointing Saul 


Artist, J. J. R. Constant 




















You will recall that Samuel’s leadership was in 
proportion to his consecration. He did not do it 
alone. Throughout his lifetime he illustrated the 
power of prayer. He challenged his people to new 
levels of insight and a closer walk with God. 
Through his consecration he and his people came 
to know God better. 


III. The meaning of a memorial 


It will be worth noting that all memorials are 
erected to serve as constant reminders to a cer- 
tain group of people of a certain event in their 
history. You may refer to some statue of a person 
who through consecrated effort made a better life 
possible in the area in which you live. 

Every memorial brings us memories of some 
event. It may be a memorial of the war dead to re- 
mind us of the cost of freedom. It may be a statue 
of a pioneer in medical science who made our 
health more durable. Any memorial has meaning 
first for those who cause it to be erected. 

Remind the group that Samuel erected a me- 
morial at that spot so the Israelites might remem- 
ber the saving power of God. It had been a signifi- 
cant victory over the Philistines. They had first 
been called to repentance by a consecrated per- 
son. The Israelites learned the power of prayer 
and the purpose and plan of God in human affairs. 
They were able to overcome their fears of a mor- 
tal enemy. They were encouraged and em- 
boldened by the power of prayer. And they 
erected a memorial lest they forget. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think of the need for repent- 
ance of our own nation? 

2. In what way is prayer of intercession help- 
ful? 

3. How may we become consecrated persons? 

4. Why are memorials important? What is the 
function of a memorial? 

5. Do you think that God intervenes on one 
side or the other in times of war? How do you 
know on which side? 

6. What do you think about the intervention 
of God in the affairs of the Israelites? 

7. Why do you think Samuel was called a judge 
rather than a prophet? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. Emphasize how 
Samuel led his people to victory over the Philis- 
tines and also over their fears. It will be worth 
noting that the real victory was not a military one 
as much as it was a religious triumph in knowing 
God’s spiritual powers. Is this not true of the 
stress of our present day? 

You may wish to close with a period of directed 
prayer—a prayer of intercession for our nation, 
for our leaders, for the consecration of the class 
members that God may somehow use each in 
some significant way. 
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meo——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Today’s session begins a new unit on “God in 
Human Affairs.” The biblical basis for this unit 
covers a period from the time of the judges 
through the divided kingdom up to the reign of 
Uzziah and Jeroboam II. 

The unit—The first part of today’s session 
should be used to guide the group in determining 
or formulating the purpose for the entire unit. 
Where should the emphasis be placed? Is the 
group interested primarily in discovering how 
the Hebrew people felt God was related to their 
history? Or is their concern mainly to know how 
God works in the affairs of man today? If the 
latter emphasis is chosen, then the scriptural ma- 
terials will be used illustratively, not centrally. 

The second question the group needs to face is 
the approach to take, lesson by lesson. Perhaps 
this can be done effectively by assigning each ses- 
sion to a special committee. These assignments 
should be made early to give adequate time for 
planning. These persons should formulate the 
purpose for each session, plan the approach, and 
choose the teaching method. If the group has a 
continuing leader, program chairman, or com- 
mittee, then this preplanning may be done by that 
person or committee. 

Two approaches to this unit are suggested: 

First, an outline map might be prepared show- 
ing the relation of the countries of Palestine in 
this period. With it use a time line showing the 
periods of history, leaders involved, books of the 
Bible that tell of the events of this period, and 
related secular events. 

A second approach might be to obtain a speaker 
well trained in the Old Testament field to give in 
outline the summary of the biblical materials 
concerning this period of judges, the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, and the division of the 
kingdom. The presentation should set this brief 
Hebrew history in the context of secular history 
so far as possible. 

Suggested procedure.—For this session ask 
someone, in advance, to be ready to review the 
story of Samuel as recorded in the Scriptures. 
Before this review is presented, the leader 
should ask the group to listen for particular ways 
in which God was able to accomplish his purposes 
through Samuel. Assign the following listening 
questions to various members of the group: 





Dr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program 
and production of the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 


What was the relation of Samuel’s early home 
life to what he was able to accomplish? 

Did his experience of residence in the Temple 
make a difference? In what ways? 

Was the history of the Hebrew people different 
because of Samuel? 

Did God work through Samuel in any essen- 
tially different way than he works through us? 

When the review of Samuel’s life is finished, 
call for reports from the listening-question as- 
signments. 

Suggest to the group that each member think 
about this question: Can you think of a present- 
day example of a person through whom God is 
working to make a significant difference in human 
affairs? 

Be ready to state why you feel that it is this 
person’s relationship to God which makes the big 
difference. 

Looking ahead.—Ask each person to read 1 
Samuel 8 through 11 and to ponder the question, 
Did God plan to make Saul king, or did God yield 
to the demand of the people for a king? 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Lieutenant Thomas Turkaly cut the motor on 
his 16-foot outboard, dropped anchor to fish in 
Grand Traverse Bay. Uncertainly, he cocked his 
head and listened, without being sure what he 
heard. To a veteran of the Detroit police force, 
that meant one thing: investigate. 

Not until he and his brother-in-law had gone 
more than a quarter of a mile did they catch sight 
of a tiny speck in the water. It proved to be an 
inner tube to which were clinging Phillip Morris, 
7, and his sister Jeanette, 5. 

Helicopter search of the bay had failed to re- 
veal any clue to the missing children. Caught by 
an offshore breeze, they had been blown eight 
miles from their starting point. 

Always, an individual who plays a significant 
part in some dramatic moment of history must 
be a person who listens. God can do little with a 
man or woman so busy talking that the sound of a 
lost boy’s voice would be drowned out by the flow 
of chatter. 


*& Vincent M. Scramuzza is a distinguished his- 
torian not widely known in America. In The 
Ancient World he deals with lands and cultures 
in which modern civilization developed. 
Impersonal forces of nature, wars, and con- 





Dr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 
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quests played major roles, according to Dr. Scra- 
muzza. But it is an individual—one dedicated man 
—who must act in order to make new ideas avail- 
able to men in general. 

Paul of Tarsus was such a man. 

“It was he,” concludes the historian, “who made 
Christianity a completely independent religion— 
universal in its appeal—by eliminating Judaism 
as a precondition for membership.” ! Tasks like 
that cannot be accomplished by committees or by 
societies. They require a dedicated person listen- 
ing to God. 


& John’s Revelation (2:26) offers an incredible 
promise. It clearly declares that a conquering in- 
dividual who keeps God’s word to the end will be 
given power over the kingdoms of earth. 

This has neither political nor military implica- 
tions. Rather, it reinforces the biblical theme 
that personality is of more cosmic significance 
than any institution. Supreme worth centers in 
individuals receptive to God’s messages, rather 
than in nations and institutions made by men. 


1 From The Ancient World, by Vincent M. Scramuzza and Paul 
Mac Kendrick. Copyright, 1958, by Henry Holt and Company; used 
b, permission. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


To ask what God can do with one man is to 
ask a number of questions. Obviously, God can- 
not do much of anything with some men. In the 
first half of this century we have seen the havoc 
wrought by men like Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin, whose tremendous individual talents have 
been used for ungodlike ends. But this age has 
also seen personalities such as Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom God could and did use. It depends 
on what the man sees as his great commitment; it 
makes a difference the direction a man faces. 

So it was with Samuel. God could use him for 
significant service to Israel, because from the first 
his life was bound up with God. The dramatic 
story of Samuel’s call underscores the insistence 
of our faith that, where receptivity is found, God 
enters into the life of an individual to guide him 
in his way. 

As Samuel made the rounds of his circuit as 
a judge, we have the picture of one who helped 
others know the presence of God. And he was 
more than judge; he was counselor, loving his 
people in their weakness and providing en- 
couragement for strengthening their faith. 





Dr. LesuiE is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. gs 
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The stone at Mizpah might well have been the 
testimony out of Samuel’s experiences: “Hither- 
to the Lorp has helped us.” Samuel was apparent- 
ly one of the early counselors who not only served 
a circuit as a judge but also ministered to the 
needs of his people whatever they might be. 

In these days when organizations tend to sub- 
merge individuals, we need to be reminded of 
men like Samuel. “Togetherness” can never be an 
adequate answer to man’s sense of separation 
since in the deepest sense the separation is from 
God and his purposes. No amount of purely 
human fellowship can fill that void. 

This was the gist of Samuel’s message—true 
today as it was then. His major concern was not 
the approval of men but the approval of God. He 
found the courage to voice his convictions in his 
single-hearted commitment to God. 

A contemporary historian reminds us of the 
significance of the individual: “Everything that 
matters in our intellectual and moral life begins 
with an individual confronting his own mind and 
conscience in a room by himself.” 1 

God works best through individuals who have 
made their major commitment as partners with 
him. Such individuals influence the group, 
whether it is an organization or an institution or 
a whole national culture. 

It was no small act that Samuel accomplished 
—the bringing of the Israelites to the point of re- 
pentance. Surely the shadow of the Philistine 
warriors falling across their paths forced a second 
look at themselves and the sources of their 
strength. The time was ripe for a strong leader 
to point them away from idols to the true God. 

But a time of crisis, alone, is not enough to ac- 
complish a true change of heart. Crises can de- 
feat man unless committed leaders act to change 
the path of history. So history tells us that the 
decisive factor does not lie in unconscious forces, 
whether they be the impersonal forces of history 
or the strategic events molding personality. The 
decisive factor is personal. 


1From “The Decline of Greatness,” by Arth hlesi ; 
Saturday Evening Post, November 1, 1958. ‘ ne OT 





Resources for Bible Study * 


The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.50; illustrated 
edition, $3.95 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Miller and 
Miller; Harper and Brothers. $7.95; in- 
dexed, $8.95 

Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by Wright and Filson; Westminster 
Press. $7.50 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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A Leader for the People 


oaa———The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 8 through 11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to restate the purpose of this 
lesson in your own words. You will find it help- 
ful to read the purpose in Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly. 

The printed Scripture reference for this lesson 
(1 Samuel 10:17-27) is a record of the Israelites 
choosing a leader or king. Chapter 8 indicates 
their reasons for asking for a king. 

An earlier account of this experience is given 
in 9:1 through 10:16. This older story relates 
that Samuel, guided by the Spirit of God, met 
Saul as he was hunting his father’s strayed ani- 

_mals. In the selected text of this lesson we find 
that Saul was elected by lot. Both these accounts 
will help you more readily to understand the 
significance of the call from God for a leader of 
the people. 

April may seem to be rather far removed from 
the time of election of the leaders of community, 
state, and nation. But this is the time to look for 
the qualities of a good leader. 

Lesson material is available for you in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. 
The use of these daily aids will make your group 
better informed and more receptive to your prep- 
aration. The International Lesson Annual, with 
illustrations by Roy L. Smith, will be both en- 
joyable and helpful. The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 2, will give you additional assistance. See 
also page 18. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. To serve God or man 
Ill. Humility, a Christian attribute 


To BEGIN 


You will want to stimulate interest in your class 
from the beginning. You may wish to bring be- 
fore your group the need of government, organi- 
zation, and laws in our society. Does this remove 


man from the barbaric state of anarchy? Does 
organization mean merely conformity to society 
in order that man may be well adjusted? 

It will be helpful to further stimulate the group 
with the statement that any society without God 
would be meaningless. In a society that recog- 
nizes God there is co-operation and helpfulness. 

In connection with this point you may then 
move into the scriptural account of choosing a 
leader for Israel and apply the teachings to our 
own society. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You will want to point out that Israel was not 
a kingdom but a theocracy, which means that the 
people were governed through their religious 
leaders who were representatives of God. Sam- 
uel, as a consecrated man, was such a representa- 
tive. 

Samuel again summoned his people to his fav- 
orite meeting place at Mizpah. The Israelites 
were moving from a Hebrew commonwealth into 
the phase of a kingdom of Israel. Samuel did not 
desire a king. He tells his people that only God 
should be their sovereign. (1 Samuel 12: 7-15.) 
God had worked through his ambassadors to ac- 
complish his deeds. 

You will want to refer here to your own prep- 
aration in reading the comparative accounts of 
choosing a leader in today’s Scripture and the 
earlier account of 1 Samuel 9:1 through 10:16. 
Samuel, you will want to point out, follows the 
will of God in either account even though he him- 
self disapproves. 

In connection with this fact, indicate that Sam- 
uel; as a judge of Israel, was the leader of his 
people. He was certain that God spoke to him 
and gave him the resources with which to judge 
the people. The people, however, felt that God 
was too far removed from their lives. He was an 
invisible spirit. They desired a king. 

You will want to point out that Samuel gave 
in to the desires of his people (10:20-24). It 
will be helpful to refer to the procedure of the 
election in the account of the lesson. The selec- 
tion was made by lot, and Saul was chosen. The 
story indicates his humility and modesty at the 
time of his election. He was hiding among the 
baggage of the pilgrims who were going to Miz- 
pah. The people thought that a great leader had 
been chosen. 

Samuel outlined for his people the “rights and 
duties of the kingship,” lest any man misunder- 
stand. However, even at this occasion “some 
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Walter } 


Voting is a civic responsibility in choosing a leader. 


worthless fellows” were on hand who despised 
Saul. They were jealous of his abilities and posi- 
tion. They refused to bring him presents in keep- 
ing with the custom of their people in electing a 
leader. 

It will be helpful to note that through it all 
Saul did not bother to answer those who would 
detract from the significance of the event. 


II. To serve God or man 


You may find it helpful here to compare today’s 
Scripture with Acts 5 when the apostles were be- 
fore the Council. They concluded by stating that 
they ought “to obey God rather than men” 
(5:29). Saul had to make this choice also. If he 
chose to obey man, there could be no law and 
order in the new kingdom. 

If Saul chose to obey God by taking his election 
as king (or the appointment by God’s ambassador 
Samuel in the earlier account) as the will of God 
and his people, the Hebrew monarchy would 
stand. 

The author of First Samuel indicates that the 
Israelites had moved from a commonwealth to a 
monarchy against the will of God, serving their 
own selfish interests. But later history indicates, 
you will want to suggest, that without a kingdom 
of orderly government the Hebrew nation prob- 
ably could not have survived. 

You may suggest further that the Israelites 
were able to remain loyal to God while establish- 
ing a just kingdom among men. The new king- 
dom was governed with a sense of responsibility 
to God. Is not this the basis of any justice among 
men? 


III. Humility, a Christian attribute 


You may wish to point out that the casting of 
lots among the Israelites was a method of selec- 
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tion. For example, in the early Christian church 
Matthias was selected by lot to succeed Judas 
(Acts 1:26). 

The Benjaminites had served faithfully in the 
long history of the freedom-loving Israelites. The 
lot fell to the family of Benjamin. It was believed 
that the new king would be of that tribe. He 
would be strong enough to free the Israelites from 
the bonds of the Philistines, yet humble enough 
to be aware of his limitations. 

With this background, indicate the humility of 
Saul. This giant of a man, head and shoulders 
above his people, hid himself from them when 
he understood the great responsibility of the 
honor bestowed upon him. In the crisis in which 
his people found themselves, he was over- 
whelmed by the task. 

You may wish to illustrate this point by men- 
tioning present-day leaders who are modest, 
humble, unselfish individuals, who rose to 
leadership more because of a critical need than 
of their own desires. Humility among great 
leaders is a Christian attribute. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. List ways in which Christians could choose 
the right kind of leaders. 

2. In your own opinion, does God’s guidance 
enter into the selection of officials of your church, 
community, state, and nation? 

3. In what ways can church people make their 
voice heard in selecting candidates for public of- 
fice? 

4. How would you suggest that Christian peo- 
ple help a public official keep close to the real 
issues? 

5. When there is criticism, what are the bene- 
fits in listening and not replying? 

6. In what ways may a Christian seek God’s 
will for strength when called upon to lead? 

7. Why should humility be a part of the make- 
up of our public officials? 


In CLOSING 


You will find it helpful to summarize the lead- 
ership qualities Saul had. You will want to enlist 
the aid of your class in suggesting that this kind 
of leadership could be available to all who are 
concerned for the welfare of a group. The im- 
portance of choosing the right leaders in our own 
day should be summarized. 

The illustration given in The International Les- 
son Annual, page 139, will be helpful in this les- 
son presentation. 

Next week’s lesson is a continuation of our 
study of Saul. Urge your members to read the 
daily Bible readings and the lesson materials 
given in the student periodicals. 

You will likely want to dismiss your class with 
a prayer of intercession for God’s Spirit to be up- 
on the leaders of your church, community, state, 
nation, and the world. 
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o——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation.—As the leader or committee re- 
sponsible for this session thinks through their 
preparation for this lesson, they will need to 
decide what the central emphasis is to be. Is 
the primary concern to be what took place in 
early Israel, or what one hopes may take place 
in his group? If it is the latter, then the objective 
should be thought of in terms of how each person 
may come to see his responsibility in selecting 
leaders, both local and national. The group will 
be seeking to discover what part God can and 
does play in the selection of leaders. 

This initial planning should be done early in 
the month. Assignments for reports and other 
presentations should be made well in advance. 

The focal point in today’s lesson is God’s part 
in our choice of leaders. We can assume that 
most of the group has not thought much about 
this aspect of the leadership problem. Their 
leaders were appointed, chosen, or elected; and 
beyond this they have not given the matter a 
thought. To focus their thinking on the place God 
should have in determining our leaders, 1 Sam- 
uel 8 through 11 should be dramatically pre- 
sented. 

How to proceed—Ask two members of the 
group to tell the story of Saul’s selection as king. 
Assign chapter 8 to the first and chapters 9 and 
10 to the second. 

Before these presentations are made, remind 
the group that they were asked to think about 
the question. Was it God’s plan that Saul be made 
king, or was he yielding to the demands of the 
people for a king? Then the two reporters should 
tell in their own words what happened. 

In the discussion that follows, let the group try 
to answer the question about God’s part in the 
selection of Saul as king. 

When the group has expressed itself (without 
trying to come to an answer), break off this dis- 
cussion and suggest that the scene for the ques- 
tion be changed. Have three or more persons 
ready to describe briefly how a community 
leader, a city official, or a national leader was 
chosen. These reports should include any irregu- 
larities or unusual factors. 

When these presentations are finished, sug- 
gest that the group discuss the question, How 
does God have a part in the way our leaders are 
chosen? Is his part determined by the method 
used in selecting the leader? Is God’s part de- 








termined by the leader’s qualifications? Or is it 
mainly a matter of our attitude toward the 
leader? 

Suggested action.—Before the session is over, 
the group should decide on some action they can 
carry out to make the matter of responsibility for 
leadership more real. One of the following studies 
might be considered: How the leaders of their 
church are chosen and enlisted; how the program 
committees are determined for their P.T.A.; how 
the slate of candidates for the last city election 
was determined. 

Looking ahead.—In keeping with the above 
suggested activities ask the group to consider 
what should be the basis upon which leaders are 
to be continued in office. 

In the democratic society the tenure of leader- 
ship is determined by the will of the electorate, 
but what should lie back of the electorates’ 
choice? Ask the group to read the full story of 
Saul’s reign as found in the remainder of First 
Samuel. 


e———From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Leadership at its best involves total commit- 
ment to a set of ideas. Such a state of mind is 
clearly oriented in just one direction. Even argu- 
ments that appear quite logical, when viewed im- 
partially, may be waved aside by the man whose 
life is fully dedicated to a single ideal. 

Mike Stiriz knew it wasn’t reasonable to hope 
that Benny Hooper could be alive. After all, the 
boy had spent a day and night in the well. He was 
buried in the sand and could not be seen. There 
was no sound from him. 

Common sense said to quit digging. 

But Mike was not ready to submit to common 
sense. At forty-seven, the Long Island contractor 
carried a fearful personal burden. Two of his 
own sons were killed in accidents during a five- 
year period. Their father believes he might have 
saved both, had he been able to reach them in 
time. 

With another man’s son trapped in a well, he 
threw all his zeal into the effort to save the boy. 
Against incredible odds, he brought Benny out 
alive. But the big hero refused to think of him- 
self as having done anything remarkable. 

“Had a job to do and we did it,” he says. Any 
man who is self-conscious about doing great 
things is weakening his own position. For every 
thought and idea diverted from the one grand job 
will reduce his power to achieve it. 
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+ Nearly every renowned leader has at one time 
or another represented a minority movement. It 
is not accidental that the Jews, a cultural minor- 
ity, have contributed original thinkers out of all 
proportion to their numbers, according to Howard 
M. Sachar. 

“By the end of the first World War, Jewish 
participation in European cultural life had as- 
sumed major proportions. There was virtually no 
field of intellectual activity in which Jews did not 
play a crucial, at times even a dominating, role.” 1 

Why should this trend be so marked? 

Sachar states: “One very obvious reason was 
the desire of Jews to free themselves from eco- 
nomic discrimination by becoming self-employed. 
The safest professions, from the point of view of 
Jews without sufficient capital to set themselves 
up in business, were medicine and law.” 

Forced by cultural pressures to play the mi- 
nority role in society, Europe’s Jews became, in a 
literal sense, leaders for the people. 


1From The Course of Modern Jewish History, by Howard M. 
Sachar. World Publishing Co., 1958. Used by permission. 





Once to Every Man and Nation 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
And the choice goes by for ever 
"Twixt that darkness and that light. 


Then to side with the truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses 
While the coward stands aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied. 


By the light of burning martyrs, 
Christ, Thy bleeding feet we track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the cross that turns not back; 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong: 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 


—James Russell Lowell 








| The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Samuel played an important part in bringing 
out Saul’s latent capacities. That Saul was able 
to rise to the needs of the hour was due in no 
small measure to Samuel’s guidance. 

This handsome young man (1 Samuel 9:2), 
who was very much aware of his humble origins 
(9:21), who talked with his uncle only about 
lost donkeys (10:16), who hesitated to say any- 
thing about his anointment by Samuel, who 
stayed hidden shyly among the baggage during 
the casting of lots for a king (10:22), this young 
man was the one to whom Samuel declared “the 
spirit of the Lorp will come mightily upon you, 
and you shall... be turned into another man” 
10:6). The account sums up the change that 
came over the shy and hesitant Saul in these 
words: “God gave him another heart” (10:9). 

The account, however, makes it quite clear that 
it was Samuel’s concerned attention that made it 
possible for Saul to be open to God’s influence. 
It was Samuel who placed Saul at the head of 
the table and demonstrated that a place had been 
reserved for him. It was Samuel who provided a 
bed on the cool roof for Saul and who anointed 
him in the early dawn. It was Samuel who put 
Saul in touch with the ecstatic prophets with the 
admonition to keep himself open to God’s in- 
fluence. It was Samuel who really made it pos- 
sible that the “spirit of God came mightily upon” 
Saul (10:10). 

The capacity to “be turned into another man” 
by the power of God might be said to be the basic 
theme that runs through all the Bible. No fact 
in history is better documented than the change 
that can come over a man when he is brought into 
meaningful contact with the spirit of the living 
God. 

This story of Samuel anointing Saul makes it 
very clear that God works through dedicated 
servants to accomplish his purposes and to effect 
radical changes in the lives of men. Saul needed 
help to come to himself and to relate himself to 
greatness. 

Saul’s change of heart, however, needed to be 
demonstrated by tangible action. Samuel’s in- 
sistence “Do whatever your hand finds to do, for 
God is with you” (10:7) is psychologically sound. 
It is based on the realization that any high re- 
solve is easily undermined unless it results in 
action. So Saul’s first bold act as king in deliver- 
ing the men of Jabesa-gilead not only established 
him as king in the minds of the people, but also 
it strengthened his inner conviction of how God 
could use him. 
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Disobedience Is Tragic 


(The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 15; 31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson on “Dis- 
obedience Is Tragic,” you will want to read the 
lesson materials with the thought in mind that 
this is the temperance lesson for this quarter. 
Undoubtedly you will know of persons in your 
group who need help with the problem of drink- 
ing. 

You will find it helpful to think of alcoholism as 
an illness with a far lower percentage of cure than 
poliomyelitis, cancer, or tuberculosis. It is a seri- 
ous blot upon our civilization. You will want to 
have the facts on alcoholism on hand, particular- 
ly for your own state or community. 

Keep in,mind our ckurch’s threefold temper- 
ance emphasis: education, commitment, rehabili- 
tation. It may prove helpful to you as a teacher 
to learn something of the twelve steps of rehabili- 
tation of Alcoholics Anonymous either through 
your own reading or through personal contact 
with a member of that group who may be in your 
class. 

You will want to recall last week’s discussion 
of Saul’s being made king over Samuel’s pro- 
tests. You will find it helpful to recall Saul’s rise 
and fall. 

Among the materials available to you as a 
teacher of an adult class are Adult Student, Wes- 
ley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. The latter re- 
source should be made available to your class 
members as they prepare the lesson at home. The 
daily Bible readings suggested in the lesson will 
help you keep a high spiritual tone throughout 
the week. The Interpreter’s Bible is always help- 
ful, and The International Lesson Annual is a 
companion to the Bible for all adult teachers. See 
also the book list on page 18. 

In your preparation you will want to consult 
your pastor concerning Commitment Day in your 
church (December 7). The theme was “How 
Concerned Are You?” The commitment card or 
the check list may be re-evaluated for this 
temperance lesson. Copies of Contact, a biweek- 


ly news service of the Board of Temperance (100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.), will 
prove helpful along a factual line. This can be 
a very meaningful temperance lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The tragedy of disobedience 
Il. Who is responsible? 


To BEGIN 


You will find it helpful at the beginning to sug- 
gest that your class list various kinds of human 
suffering caused by disobedience to God. Place 
these on the blackboard as a basis for this lesson 
on temperance. 

It is important that the events of the lesson be 
understood. The standard of morality of Saul’s 
time was quite different from the morality of our 
day. This lesson is set in a code of ethics not as 
advanced as our own. There has been a growth 
in our moral and spiritual affairs as dramatic and 
real as the growth in the areas of industry and 
science. This is seen throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as in the New Testament. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Throughout First Samuel we have come to 
know Samuel as the spiritual leader of Israel 
rather than as a political strategist. A judge, he 
was God’s representative among his people. After 
Saul was made king, Samuel continued as God’s 
viceroy. Samuel was Saul’s counselor in spiritual 
matters. Israel continued to be ruled by close 
association with God. 

The command came to Saul that he was to 
completely destroy the Amalekites. This was to 
be an act of devotion in the eyes of Samuel and 
the ethics of the day. But Saul saved the king of 
the Amalekites and the very best of the livestock. 
He destroyed that which had no material value 
but saved that which was valuable for his own 
use. 

This could only be disobedience to God, for 
the command had been given to Saul. On our 
standards we would question that God had com- 
manded the destruction of other human beings. 
But in this setting it was believed that God spoke 
in favor to the Israelites only and in disfavor to 
all other peoples. 

Samuel protested Saul’s action and held him 
responsible for his disobedience. Saul confessed 
his wrongdoing but attempted to blame his peo- 
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ple. He was guilty of outward ceremonialism 
while the devotion of his heart was not centered 
upon God. Saul’s sin was the lack of courage to 
stand for what he thought was God’s will against 
the desires of his people. 

In repenting to Samuel, Saul hoped to continue 
to hold the support of the judge, without whom 
his authority as king of Israel would be 
weakened. Samuel refused this support, for Saul 
had rejected the word of God. His sin was not 
only disobedience, but also it was rejection of 


God. 


Il. The tragedy of disobedience 


You will find it helpful to refer to the list on 
the blackboard which your class compiled at the 
beginning of the session. These are the kinds af 
human suffering your group feels were caused 
by disobedience. These are the tragedies of our 
society. You may wish to search further for the 
causes of disobedience. In many cases it will be 
the same as Saul’s—rejection of God. 

In relating this lesson to the problem drinkers 
or alcoholics, of which there are over ten million, 
you will want to point out that disobedience to 
the highest in life is the underlying cause for each 
person being in this group. 

You may wish to share with your class the fact 
that every person has a choice as to whether or 
not to take the first drink. The reasons why per- 
sons do so are many and varied. As a person turns 
to alcoholic beverages as an escape from the 
problems of life, he soon forfeits his freedom of 
choice. He develops a compulsion to drink. He 
has rejected the higher values of life for lesser 
satisfactions. Repentance, right relationship with 
God, medical care, and the encompassing love of 
friends can make possible the rehabilitation of an 
alcoholic. 


III. Who is responsible? 


You will want to point out that Saul claimed 
that he was not responsible for his actions. He 
said he had attempted to please his people as a 
king should do. He had disobeyed God without 
foreseeing the tragic consequences of his selfish 
action. 

In connection with Saul’s responsibility, you 
will want to indicate that a sign of a person’s ma- 
turity is the ability to accept responsibility for 
his actions. But to look for a cause or a reason for 
one’s failure or weakness outside his own im- 
mediate sense of responsibility is .a sign of imma- 
turity or disobedience to the highest that is with- 
in us. 

You will want to refer to Samuel’s prophetic 
insight. The tragedy of disobedience goes far 
deeper than it appears. It involves an attempt on 
the part of man to reject God and to hide from 
him the evidence of wrongdoing. 

In the light of the lesson you may want to define 
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a responsible person. Does a responsible person 
recognize God in his life? Who are the responsible 
persons in the areas of education, politics, health, 
welfare, correction? You will want to point out 
that there is a starting place for each of us. The 
church can take the lead in doing something 
about the problem of alcoholism and in the reha- 
bilitation of the alcoholic. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In your opinion, does disobedience go un- 
punished? Why do you think so? 

2. In what way does disobedience form the 
basis for a lesson on temperance? 

3. Why is alcoholism called a disease? 

4. What should be the role of the church in re- 
lation to the alcoholic and alcoholism? 

5. How may the church correct the results of 
disobedience or intemperance on the part of the 
individual? 

7. When a man repents of his wrongdoing, is 
God ready to accept? Is there a further step? If 
so, what? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close this lesson on temper- 
ance and disobedience to God by using the illus- 
tration in The International Lesson Annual, page 
146. 

You will want to conclude with a period of 
silent prayer, during which each member of the 
class will have the opportunity for rededication 
and commitment to God. 


Samuel and Saul 
@© Providence Lithograph Company 
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[From Literature and Life 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


You may have asked your group to read the 
rest of First Samuel and to consider the question, 
What is the basis for continuing leaders in places 
of responsibility? If so, you have already deter- 
mined the purpose of today’s session. However, 
the concern about understanding the characteris- 
tics of leadership that qualify a person to continue 
in places of responsibility should cut deeply. What 
does God demand of leadership? is the question. 

To begin.—To bring into sharp focus the ques- 
tion of a responsible leader’s obligation to God, let 
the group deal with the story of the reign of Saul 
to discover why he was rejected by God. 

This story is contained in chapters 11 through 
31. Divide your group into working groups of not 
fewer than two, nor more than five each, and then 
divide these chapters into even parts. Assign a 
part to each group to study and ask them to look 
for clues to Saul’s rejection. 

How to proceed.—Bring the group back to- 
gether and hear reports from each study group, 
placing their clues on the blackboard. When all 
have reported, summarize their findings and to- 
gether decide what they think was the real reason 
Saul rejected God. 

Pick three persons to carry forward the next 
part of the session. Ask each to make a three- 
to five-minute statement concerning how these 
findings about the rejection of Saul as king of 
Israel apply to the rejection or acceptance of 
leaders today. 

Following these statements, let the group try to 
develop a check list for leaders today. This list 
would need to include the personal standards 
leaders should maintain, their attitude toward 
others and their job, and their devotion to God. 

For group action.—The check list for leaders 
which the group develops might be taken as the 
basis of self-study for all members of the group 
who are in places of leadership. If a community, 
state, or national election is near, the check list 
might be used by each person as a measure of the 
worth of each candidate. It could thus form a 
basis for decisions concerning voting. 

Looking ahead.—Remind the group of-last Sun- 
day’s suggested reading of First Samuel. For any 
who did not find time, suggest that they try to read 
the entire book this week. Those who did read it, 
suggest that they reread those parts that refer to 
David. Ask that they look for the causes of 
David’s acceptance. Let this question be central: 
What part does popularity play in leadership? 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ A. Eustace Haydon considers religion to be 
“the central theme threading the events of cul- 
tural history” and offers these definitions: 

“Religion is the resolute following of the star 
of hope through the triumphs and tragedies of 
time.” 

“Religion is a long adventure in learning the 
art of social living.” 

“Religion is a pilgrimage through ages of hard 
experience in quest of the good society.” 

“Religion is a shared quest for the values of 
the good life, the age-long, groping effort of man 
to create the social order in which human powers 
may flower in joyous fulfillment.” 1 

These definitions are less than satisfactory in 
regard to their recognition of man’s seeking for 
and yielding to God. However, they indicate that 
religion’s high ideals have social as well as in- 
dividual roots. 

Disobedience to God on the part of one man al- 
ways affects his family, his community, and his 
society. 


’ Biblical emphasis upon the tragic note in 
human history is linked with recognition of man’s 
inability to solve his social problems. Even so 
noble a concept as “international aid” is easier to 
endorse than to administer. 

Laos, a little-known kingdom on Indochina’s 
great Mekong River, seemed an obvious and logi- 
cal example of a “worthy cause.” So the United 
States program of international aid for 1957 gave 
Laos a sizable portion of the world total. 

Practice proved less effective than theory. 
Opium is the chief export of Laos; the nation 
lacks trained personnel to use gift dollars. The 
program of economic aid has become a snarl of 
mismanagement. For instance, a few months ago 
Laos had more cars than it had total miles of high- 
ways. 

Such developments as this simply reinforce the 
conviction that it is easier for men to want social 
right than to achieve it. 

Recognition of the demonic powers of alcohol 
does not grant us wisdom with which to establish 
wholly effective systems of control. 


’& Writing in The Saturday Review some months 
ago, Joseph Wood Krutch employed no biblical 
language. He said nothing at all about man’s dis- 
obedience to God. But by implication, he dealt 
with some tragic effects of a particular kind of 
defiance. 


1In The Cleavage in Our Culture, Frederick Burkhardt, editor. 
Beacon Press. Copyright, 1952; used by permission. 
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Many of his friends and acquaintances, said the 
noted analyst of man’s relationship to other living 
creatures, are ardent hunters. They frankly enjoy 
killing “for sport.” 

Sensitive to the marvels and grandeur of life, 
Krutch finds himself appalled at the idea of 
wanton slaughter—which he sees as “the perfect 
type of pure evil.” 2 God is the author and finisher 
of all life; yet man carelessly and almost purpose- 
lessly takes lives when he is not hungry, and he 
kills chiefly in order to demonstrate his own 
prowess. 

Albert Schweitzer’s one-sentence summary of 
his thought is: “All life is sacred.” Ask class mem- 
bers to discuss their views of this formula as it 
pertains to man’s disobedience. 


2“*A Damnable Pleasure,” by Joseph Wood Krutch; The Saturday 
Review, August 17, 1957. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The Saul of the New Testament, who became 
the apostle Paul, summarized his life with the 
words: “I have kept the faith” (2 Timothy 4:7). 
The Saul of the Old Testament gathered together 
his life experience in a similar way, but in very 
different words: “I have played the fool” (1 Sam- 
uel 26:21). 

However the lives of the two great Sauls are 
read, the success of one and the failure of the 
other are the outstanding facts. The dramatic dif- 
ference in their own evaluation of themselves is 
very directly related to their relationship with 
God. 

Perhaps the early account of Saul’s anointing 
to the kingship illuminates the later events of his 
life. When his uncle talked with him about his 
contacts with Samuel, Saul told only about finding 
the donkeys and said nothing about his selection 
to be king. (10:16.) Preoccupation with the 
donkeys prevented a consideration of his greater 
role in life. Later, preoccupation with a personal 
rival, David, stood in the way of leading his nation 
in warfare. The greater task was lost in the 
presence of his own immediate personal concerns. 

The fact of the matter is that, although Saul 
had faith, his faith never really possessed him. He 
had talent and ability; he proved his qualities of 
leadership; but he was never fully committed to 
his task. He had the capacity to carry through a 
successful campaign against the Amalekites, but 
it seems that he was never clear just why he was 
doing it. 

However our Christian sensitivity may shudder 
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at the command to “utterly destroy,” to the He- 
brew mind this was a holy war to be carried out 
on God’s command. But for Saul it became only 
another plundering raid in which only the de- 
spised and worthless possessions were destroyed. 
Uncertain in his faith, hesitant because of his in- 
decision, Saul allowed the tangible voice of the 
people to override what he believed was the will 
of God. Thus he opened himself to Samuel’s con- 
demnation and to God’s rejection. 

In the final analysis, only faith is great enough 
to conquer fear. When Saul listened to the people 
rather than to God, it was because he feared them. 
When he finally took his own life, it was because 
of fear of the indignities he might be subjected to 
when captured. Because his fears were greater 
than his faith, he was unable to see beyond him- 
self. His suicide was only the overt act that made 
complete the inner reality. His fears had rendered 
him useless both as a warrior and as a king for 
his people. 

Like grieving Samuel, we are bound to ask our- 
selves why Saul played the fool instead of keeping 
the faith. Certainly he was confronted by great 
tasks. To be the first king of a people of independ- 
ent tribes is not easy. Certainly he was human 
enough to want to be personally popular with 
his followers. But the real reason for his failure is 
not to be found in the immensity of the task nor in 
his human frailty. The real reason for failure lay 
in his willful disobedience to what he recognized 
as the will of God. 





Prayer on Entering Church 


From the world and all its charms, 

From the hateful sin that harms, 
Lord, I come to worship thee 

In trust and true sincerity; 
At the sacred altar there 

Where I humbly kneel in prayer, 
Help my wayward soul to find 

Comfort, rest, and peace of mind. 
As I full forgiveness plead, 

Meet, O Lord, my every need; 
Keep these feet, so prone to stray, 

In the straight and narrow way; 
Keep these hands, these eyes from sin, 

Make me strong and pure within; 
From my harsh, unruly tongue 

May no hurtful word be flung; 
Friendly hand may I extend 

To lonely stranger, brother, friend; 
May my hungry soul be fed 

With the true and Living Bread; 
Water from the Crystal Spring 

To my heart refreshment bring; 
And my whole life richer be 

For the hour I spend with Thee. 


—Perley A. Gilmore 


——— 
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When Popularity Comes 


oa—~—The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: I Samuel 16:1 through 
18:16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth lesson on the unit concerning 
God in human affairs. You will want to review 
the previous lessons in which we saw that God 
was in the affairs of man in his work through one 
man, in the choosing of a leader, and in that 
leader’s disobedience and discipline. In this lesson 
we will be concerned with the popularity of a new 
leader. It will be helpful to restate the purpose of 
this lesson in your own words. 

Be sure to read the total Scripture passage, 1 
Samuel 16:1 through 18:16. This will give you 
good background material for a more thorough 
understanding of the selected passage. You will 
want to look into the meaning of the word “popu- 
larity” before proceeding with your preparation. 

There are several helpful resources you will 
want to use in your preparation. The lesson ma- 
terials in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
ought to be read first. The daily comments on the 
lesson in Epworth Notes will prove helpful. You 
will want to refer to The International Lesson An- 
nual for additional insights into the lesson. For 
gaining a sureness of interpretation you will find 
The Interpreter’s Bible an admirable source of in- 
formation. See page 18 for additional suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. On being popular 
III. Handling success 
IV. Relying upon God 


To BEGIN 


You will want to begin this lesson by indicating 
its importance. You may follow this with refer- 
ence to the familiar story of the young David 
which has fascinated men of all ages. Indicate 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 
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that the underlying problem of how to handle 
popularity is also a present-day problem. 

Note that one man’s popularity may be the be- 
ginning of another man’s envy or jealousy. 

It will be helpful to review David's life up to 
the time of this lesson. Indicate that David’s char- 
acter was set in the rugged preparedness of his 
youth. His personality and brilliance were rooted 
in his early years. He was on the ascendancy in 
favor with his people, while at the same time 
Saul’s jealous nature led him into decisions that 
brought disfavor from his people. 

You may wish to pause at this point and have 
someone with a good voice read the biblical pas- 
sage selected for study. (Be sure you have notified 
him in advance.) You may wish to share your 
outline with the class in order that they may 
easily follow your thought. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


In the books of Samuel and Kings we have an 
excellent description of the life, character, and 
achievements of David. It is a fascinating 
biography. It is clearly a story that will hold the 
attention of young and old alike. 

You will recall that David brought food to the 
soldiers in battle with the Philistines. He is im- 
mediately thrust into the destiny of his people. 
The giant Philistine warrior, Goliath, had been 
bellowing insults at the Israelites all day. The 
shepherd boy David put the giant to death with 
his sling and stone. He was a hero. All were in- 
debted to him. Saul became aware of David and 
his genius through his son Jonathan. The two 
boys became close friends. 

David rose quickly to leadership of the army. 
He was a military leader of men, Saul’s trusted 
servant. He became more and more popular. 
Added responsibilities and opportunities came 
with his popularity. David’s rapid rise met with 
the approval of the people and the men whom he 
commanded. 

When David returned from the wars he was 
greeted by dancing women, as was the custom. 
They proclaimed him even greater than Saul. 
Jealousy, that was a part of his nature, soon over- 
came Saul. 

The king suspected that the youthful David 
was interested in the throne. Saul’s sense of in- 
security overwhelmed him. He became a changed 
man. He was a sick man, overcome with jealousy. 
No longer did he appreciate the services of the 
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shepherd boy who had risen rapidly in his army. 
As David strummed the lyre, Saul threw a spear 
at him intending to pin him to the wall. David 
escaped. 

Saul was afraid of David from then on. David 
was sent on a dangerous but honorable assign- 
ment. While it appeared to be a demotion, he took 
it with good grace. His popularity increased. 

David did not speak out against Saul the king. 
Saul became the more angered by his silence and 
acceptance of his lot. David continued to be suc- 
cessful in all things, because “the Lorp was with 
him.” 


II. On being popular 


You may wish to point out that it is a normal 
desire of everyone to be popular. David as a young 
man handled every situation with grace and 
dignity and was greeted by success. He captured 
the imagination of the people and became very 
popular. Saul could not stand the success or popu- 
larity of another. 

It may be well to point out that Saul wanted 
David as a son-in-law. But before he would give 
the hand of his daughter, he inflicted ridiculous 
goals upon the man. David’s physical prowess was 
such that he did more than Saul demanded of him. 

After Saul’s disobedience, Samuel looked for 
a successor. David’s attributes of stature, per- 
sonality, ability, ambition, and endurance all made 
for success. He was anointed king while still a very 
young man. 

You will want to refer to a list of reasons for 
popularity today. What is it that makes a person 
acceptable to a group? Why does another with 
many of the same qualities remain unpopular? 
The class may enter into the discussion by offering 
suggestions from their own experience. 


III. Handling success 


To be successful in any given effort is one thing, 
but to be able to handle success with true Chris- 
tian humility is a far more difficult problem. It is 
important to point out that David was able to 
handle the success that came to him. 

The illustration in The International Lesson 
Annual (page 154) is an excellent one for this 


David Entertains Saul 
Artist, W. L. Taylor 























lesson. Briefly, Sir Walter Scott was at the height 
of success as a poet when Lord Byron started 
writing. Byron eclipsed Scott, but the latter was 
able to accept the situation. He wrote a review 
anonymously in which he stated that Byron was 
better than Scott. He himself then turned to the 
historical novel. He became a distinguished author 
while Lord Byron became an outstanding poet of 
his day. Scott was able to handle success. 

You will want to have your class include some 
illustrations of men and women of their acquaint- 
ance who have handled success well. 


IV. Relying upon God 

You will find it helpful to point out that true 
popularity and success come to those who dis- 
cover that the Lord is with us. A truly popular 
and successful person shows a reliance upon God. 
He never accomplishes it on his own. 

The group may wish to have the opportunity to 
discuss ways in which a person is successful be- 
cause of his reliance upon God. In their discussion 
you will want to point out that the popular and 
successful person is better able to understand his 
life and its responsibilities when he relies upon 
God. The greater opportunities come to those who 
do not stand alone. 

You may wish to refer to the excellent motion 
picture, produced for the Board of Temperance of 
our church, entitled Far From Alone.1 This 
film illustrates that when popularity comes, re- 
liance upon God carries one through the times 
of trial and testing. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Is success synonymous with popularity? 
Why? 

2. Do you think jealousy may be avoided be- 
tween individuals? How? 

3. How would you handle a demotion in your 
work? 

4. In what ways does God help those who rely 
upon him? 

5. Why would jealousy be considered a malig- 
nancy among the people? 

6. In what ways may jealousy be avoided? 

7. What does it take to be successful? Popular? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to point out that, although the 
lesson was primarily concerned with handling 
popularity and success, we ought also to see the 
importance of handling failure in a constructive 
manner. Reliance upon God, a strong virile faith, 
will be the necessary element in handling suc- 
cess or failure, as well as other problems in life. 

A prayer for strength in all things in our daily 
living will be helpful. Include in this period of 
meditation those among your group who are now 
successful and those who have triumphantly 
faced failure, with God’s help. 





1 Far From Alone. 16-mm. 81 minutes. Rental: color, $12; 
black and white, $8. Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


The leader or committee responsible for today’s 
session should evaluate the first three Sundays’ 
work. Have questions been asked that have not 
been answered, projects started that have not 
been finished? To what extent have the stated 
purposes been achieved? What proportion of the 
sessions have been spent on the biblical back- 
ground and what part on present-day problems? 
How interested has the group been in the bibli- 
cal background? 

With these questions in mind, develop your 
purpose for today. Is there a need to see popular- 
ity in its true light? Is there too much concern 
for what the crowd thinks? Might your purpose 
be to help your group make a balanced judgment 
concerning the part popularity should play in the 
careers of leaders or potential leaders? 

Assignments for this session should be made 
well in advance. 

To begin.—This session might have three focal 
points. First, ask a qualified person from your 
group or your community to make a brief analy- 
sis of the psychological basis of popular response. 
Second, have another presentation describing 
three or more instances in which popularity has 
added to the strength of a leader’s influence and 
worth (for example, the great popularity of both 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt). Third, let 
someone tell of Saul’s rise and fall. 

How to proceed.—Let each of these presenta- 
tions be made without a break. Then when they 
are completed, the leader for today should guide 
the group in thinking on the following questions: 

What is the basis of popularity? 

What are the strengths of popularity? 

What are the dangers of popularity, both to the 
leader and those who are led? 

Does great popularity obscure our sense of 
need for God? 

For group action—The group might consider 
one of the following action projects: Analyze the 
causes of popularity of a television or film per- 
sonality. Think through the causes of the popu- 
larity of some local leader. Is his popularity well 
founded? Or analyze the reason for the lack of 
support of a civic-minded leader. Could your 
group do anything to increase his support and 
thus make him a better leader? 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that the group read 
the Preamble to the Constitution and use its 
stated purposes of government as a basis for 
evaluating what David attempted to do in the first 
years of his reign (chapters 5; 6; 8 of 2 Samuel). 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


To a degree exceeded only by the Bible, the 
devotional volume on The Imitation of Christ has 
captured hearts and minds of men. A vivid mod- 
ern-language translation by Aloysius Croft and 
Harry F. Bolton (The Bruce Publishing Company; 
out of print) includes terse warnings against the 
temptation to seek praise and fame: 

“How conducive it is for the keeping of heaven- 
ly grace to fly the gaze of men, not to seek abroad 
things which seem to cause admiration, but to 
follow with utmost diligence those which give 
fervor and amendment of life! How many have 
been harmed by having their virtue known and 
praised too hastily! And how truly profitable it 
has been when grace remained hidden during this 
frail life, which is all temptation and warfare!” 


’& Near a small Illinois town a new yellow-brick 
school can be seen from U. S. Highway 40. With 
arched roof and elaborate wings, it symbolizes the 
community’s zeal to give “the best” to its chil- 
dren. 

Five weeks before graduation time last spring, 
the black roof of the school was a background for 
huge, irregular letters which scrawled, “CLASS 
OF 758.” 

Such inscriptions are not unusual. They are in- 
teresting as an indication of our time, however. 
Lettering of this sort is a travesty of the plaque 
erected to commemorate constructive work of a 
graduating class. 

Some persons so want their names noticed that, 
if they see no easy path to winning respect, they 
will perpetrate a careless or malicious prank in 
preference to accepting obscurity. 


The kings of ancient Israel were not the only 
persons who have had to face problems of popu- 
larity; this challenge confronts every creative 
leader. How shall one be a leader without being 
popular? How shall one be popular without losing 
part of his sense of mission? 

Historian Jacob Burckhardt made no attempt 
to deal with this issue, as such. But in his analysis 
of the Protestant Reformation he warned that 
fear of popularity and its consequences must not 
blind us to factors in leadership. Martin Luther 
has been roundly condemned by some analysts, 
but this modern historian poses a counter ques- 
tion: 

“Who are we anyway to demand of Luther and 
the other reformers that they should have carried 
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out our programs? This particular Luther ex- 
isted and no other; accept him the way he was. 

“There are complaints about Luther’s ‘obsti- 
nacy"—but without the pig-headedness, so en- 
tirely incapable of capitulation, of this one man 
everything might perhaps have reverted to the 
status quo.” 2 





2 Judgments on History and Historians, by Jacob Burckhardt. 
Beacon Press. Copyright, 1958. Used by permission. 


“The Counselor 











By ROBERT C, LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In trying to understand why Saul, who began 
his reign with such promise, failed to realize his 
potential, we are looking at the larger question 
of why anyone fails to live at his best. The He- 
brew writer found the answer in the degree to 
which there is a sense of the presence of the 
Spirit of the Lord. Indeed, this is one way of ex- 
pressing a very profound truth. Saul was func- 
tioning at his best while the Spirit of the Lord 
was upon him. His downfall began when the 
Spirit of the Lord departed from him. Our task, 
however, is to understand in our day what the 
Hebrew writer meant in his. 

The kind of depression that Saul fell into 
periodically, and from which he was refreshed 
by David’s music, is not uncommon. The “dark 
night of the soul” that the saints of the church 
have spoken of, the sense of isolation from God 
and from all meaningful contacts in life, can be 
expressed in terms of feeling the lack of the 
presence of God. 

In order to work helpfully with this mood of 
depression, we need to find answers not only 
in the realm of man-God relationships, but also 
in the area of man-man relationships. If, as we be- 
lieve, relationships in one realm reflect the qual- 
ity of relationships in the other, then in order to 
understand how man is related to God we may 
begin by looking at his capacity for relationships 
in general. In order to reach out into any mean- 
ingful relationship with others, one must first 
have a feeling that he is worth being related to. 
In this light, let us look again at Saul and his 
relationships. 

Throughout the story of King Saul there are 
hints of the kind of person he felt himself to 
be. Even though he was tall in stature and hand- 
some, we have the impression that he felt him- 
self to be quite inadequate. Such a feeling is 
hinted at when we see him hiding among the bag- 
gage when Samuel called him for anointing as 
king. 

We can imagine that Saul derived his courage 
for measuring up to the new tasks of leadership 
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because he saw that Samuel approved of him. As 
long as he sensed positive approval from those 
around him who were important to him, he was 
all right. When the appraisal of others became 
negative, then he was crushed. 

Saul’s personal sense of self-esteem was de- 
pendent on the attitudes of others toward him. 
So when Samuel indicated his sharp disapproval 
and broke all contact with him, Saul’s real down- 
fall began. When the women sang David’s praises 
over his own, it only added to his feelings of 
inadequacy. 

Saul was thus an “other-directed” person, one 
who derived his feelings of adequacy about him- 
self from the appraisals of others. Lacking any 
real sense of inner direction, failing to take for 
himself meaningful goals, unrelated to God ex- 
cept as his relationship was borrowed through 
Samuel, Saul felt himself to be stripped of all 
his props when Samuel deserted him. Driven back 
to his own resources, he found them hopelessly 
inadequate. His attempts to kill David were an 
indication of the depths of despair to which he 
had fallen. 

Saul, like many of us, needed the encouraging 
support of a man like Samuel in order to make 
use of the talents he obviously had. He simply 
had not grown to the place where he could ap- 
praise himself realistically and stand on his own 
feet. Never having seen himself as a worth-while 
person, he was unable to believe that God could 
look on him with favor in spite of his many mis- 
takes. 





Next Month With the 
International Lesson Series 


We shall continue the unit started this 
month, “God in Human Affairs.” The pur- 
pose of this unit is to help adults recognize 
that God’s purpose and plans find expression 
through the lives of individuals and nations. 
It includes the era of Samuel; the united 
kingdom under Saul, David, and Solomon; 
and the history of the divided kingdoms up to 
but not including the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam II. 

High lights of these lessons include the 
political, religious, and cultural achieve- 
ments under David; seeds of disunity and de- 
struction sown by Solomon; the causes of 
disunity, leading up to the establishment of 
the Northern and Southern Kingdoms. 

The lesson titles for May are: 


May 3: Wise Management 

May 10: Speak Fearlessly for God 
May 17: Power Brings Responsibility 
May 24: The Blindness of Injustice 
May 31: We Are Not Alone 
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We Can Never Earn It 


oaa~——The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a unit of four lessons on the essence of 
the Protestant faith. It is not a systematic treat- 
ment of theological doctrines. Rather, the unit 
sets forth the distinctiveness of Protestant belief. 
It deals with these two questions: What are the 
characteristics of the very heart of our Protes- 
tant heritage? and, What implications does this 
heritage hold for us? 

Access to supplementary books will be of great 
value as you prepare for this unit. (See the list of 
recommended resources, page 34.) Acquaint 
yourself as fully as you can with the significance 
of the Protestant Reformation. 

Read through all four lessons in Adult Student 
to get clearly in mind the development of the unit 
by Knoff. Place markers in your Bible at the 
selected Scripture passages. (You might use slips 
of paper of four different colors, to designate the 
respective lessons.) You can then readily locate 
the Bible readings that are especially relevant 
to this unit. 

One of the main ideas involved in this series 
of lessons is the relation of the rise of Protestant- 
ism to the renewal of the emphasis on the Scrip- 
ture. . 

Write out what you conceive to be the aim 
of the unit as a whole. It might be something like 
this: To develop the understanding that at its 
core Protestant Christianity—by virtue of both 
heritage and daily experience—is belief and re- 
liance that salvation is the gift of God obtained 
and maintained through faith (as taught in the 
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Scriptures) and testified to by what one does 
with his life. 

Having determined the purpose of the unit, you 
are ready to prepare the first lesson. It is good 
teaching to establish your goals early in each 
session. Define them, therefore, at the beginning 
of your preparation. You will wish this first week, 
for example, to emphasize the truth that salva- 
tion is by faith and not by works; this is the heart 
of the Protestant heritage and the teaching of 
Scripture. 

Following is an outline around which you can 
build your materials and work toward the de- 
velopment of this theme. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our Protestant heritage 

II. The price was great 
III. Scriptural emphasis on faith 
IV. A legacy without obligations? 


To BEGIN 


Point out in opening that it is timely for Protes- 
tants to review the essential nature of their faith. 
Make a simple statement to the group as to the 
purpose of the unit. Come at once to the consider- 
ation with which Knoff opens the first lesson: In 
our culture there is a rich legacy of priceless pos- 
sessions left us by our predecessors. 

You might feel that his illustrations from music 
and from our national history are very helpful, 
or you might prefer to use an opening illustration 
of your own. Make the point that we are heirs to 
cultural riches which we did not and could not 
earn. (A leading anthropologist points out that 
we speak of “inheriting our culture” when ac- 
tually, our culture inherits us!) 


How To PrROcEED 


I. Our Protestant heritage 


Protestantism represents a distinctive heritage; 
this is to be established early in the lesson. You 
can proceed easily from the opening suggested 
above to establish that while all cultural heritage 
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is a gift, Protestantism is a special grant. It is the 
result of a sincere search on the part of men who 
struggled in anguish of spirit to find the truth. 
One of the pioneers in this quest was Martin Lu- 
ther. He has marked out for us and for all time a 
path to religious freedom. All Christians, but par- 
ticularly Protestants, are indebted to him. 

You will wish to spend some time upon the 
nature of Luther’s contribution. Knoff sets it 
forth very clearly. It is that of the revival of 
Scriptural teaching concerning salvation. Salva- 
tion cannot be earned; it cannot be merited. Good 
works cannot buy it; salvation is by faith. This is 
the great theme of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans. Make generous use of the Bible read- 
ings for this lesson. 

At this point you might wish to discuss the 
form of religion we call legalism. It found rather 
classic expression in Old Testament days. The 
prophets spoke out again and again for a religious 
revival. The attempt of man to be good by codes 
and rules is always headed for frustration. If the 
laws point to a level of perfect behavior and re- 
quire perfect compliance, they represent some- 
thing that cannot be attained by human effort. 

The dilemma of legalism confronted Paul. Un- 
willing to be hypocritical in the light of human 
inability to keep the law perfectly, he turned in 
faith to the unmerited grace of Christ to find full 
justification. It is in Romans that he deals with 
the import of this experience. 

Stress the distinction between legalism and 
Paul’s vital faith. The former is reliance upon 
laws, codes, and rules to guide one into a good 
life and leads inevitably to conformity to certain 
patterns. The latter is the firsthand encounter of 
a living soul with the living God and leads to the 
one proper response of “perpetual gratitude.” 

Point out that Luther discovered Paul’s reli- 
gious experience and made it his own. Protestants 
believe that this is the heart of the Christian 
faith: salvation by faith and not by works. 

Inasmuch as this is the central concept in this 
unit, you should be certain to follow Knoff’s ex- 
position at this point. In class discussion, you 
may wish to ask such leading questions as these: 

If religious laws are to provide man with a code 
for a good life, how much will they demand of 
him? If they demand his all, what reserve has he 
with which to make up his failures? Can any man 
keep the law absolutely unbroken? Is man great- 
er than the law? Do some people keep the law 
better than others? Can the goodness of one 
individual who is believed to have led a very 
good life be transferred in part to another man 
to help him make up for his deficiencies? 

You may wish to discuss further the matter of 
legalism in religion in Luther’s time. The church 
taught that there was a “treasury of merit” 
wherein credits from the lives of the saints were 
deposited. 

‘At the discretion of the priest, merits from this 
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bank could be transferred to an applying sinner 
to help him make up for his bad standing. These 
transfers or indulgences were offered for sale and 
were sometimes purchased by people who thought 
they might commit a sin sometime. (The theory 
was that the treasury could never go “broke,” no 
matter how many people sinned, because it was 
underwritten by the goodness of Christ which 
“guaranteed” the deposits of the saints!) 

As your reading of the life of Luther will re- 
mind you, this was the issue upon which he 
challenged the Pope’s authority. Luther learned 
from his study of the Bible that only Christ can 
appease God for our sins. Salvation is a gift: it 
cannot be earned, merited, or purchased by any 
man. We are justified by faith in Christ alone. 
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Il. The price was great 


You have pointed out that our Protestant herit- 
age includes this insight from our forefathers in 
the faith: salvation is through the grace of God 
in Christ. You will wish also to say that the 
Protestant heritage does not stem from Luther 
only, although he was certainly an early giant in 
the movement. Others, too, gained the courage of 
new conviction as they came into a new personal 
relationship with God. The truth of the scriptural 
teaching burst like dawn upon a medieval world 
of religious darkness. Luther heralded the sun- 
rise. 

To deal adequately with the lesson at hand you 
should be acquainted also with the work of 
others—Zwingli, Calvin, Knox—and with the re- 
form movements that arose within Catholicism 
itself after the rise of Protestantism. 

The class should be reminded that the Refor- 
mation took place in the sixteenth century. The 
rise of Protestantism was abetted by the inven- 
tion of movable type and the popular use of the 
printing press. Just as Reformation leaders were 
emphasizing that every man should be his own 
priest and read the Bible for himself, God raised 
up the means of putting the Scriptures in the 
hands of individual Christians. 

It would be fair and profitable to point out 
that the medieval church had performed a great 
service. It preserved and copied ancient manu- 
scripts of the Bible. But because only the clergy, 
for the most part, were learned, and because the 
only copies of the Scriptures were in their hands, 
the common man could not read the Bible for 
himself. Laymen were forbidden to read and 
interpret the Scriptures. They had to rely upon 
an institution to say how salvation could be ob- 
tained. It was Luther’s idea particularly to trans- 
fer this reliance directly to personal faith in 
Christ, as the Scriptures teach. 

It cannot be suggested too strongly that you 
make it clear that the Reformation was not the 
protest of one man against an institution. It was 
a movement that developed in Christian history 
as a rediscovery of what is really central in 
Christianity. The Bible should be the sourcebook 
of the Christian faith; Protestantism arose as a 
return to the Scriptures and to a proper emphasis 
on scriptural teaching. 

You may wish to comment that so great and 
powerful was the transformation that this con- 
cept worked in Christianity that it caused a re- 
thinking and a reformation of the faith and its 
organization. We are indebted to all the leaders 
of this movement as they sprang up in Germany, 
England, Scotland, and other countries. They suf- 
fered physical discomfort and great travail of 
Spirit to come at last to an experience of personal 
redemption. 

This individual right to personal religious ex- 
perience, you will wish to stress, was bought at 











great price. The Reformation leaders have left 
us this gift: we have inherited the right of re- 
ligious liberty. This is the Protestant heritage, and 
it comes to us as a gift from many. 


III. Scriptural emphasis on faith 


You are attempting in this lesson to establish 
and emphasize that the central matter of the 
Reformation discovery was that the Scripture 
teaches that no man is saved except by faith. The 
fact that this seems so simple and obvious to us 
should caution us against taking too much for 
granted. Is not very often the thing we mouth 
over mechanically the very matter whose vitality 
and power and truth we overlook? You can bring 
that out in this way: 

In a day when men were concerned with re- 
ligion as a system of merits and demerits and 
when they sought to be saved by the number of 
times they said their prayers or paid their pen- 
ance, it was revolutionary to say that “good 
works” would not save them. This basic scriptural 
teaching of salvation by faith, now of crucial sig- 
nificance in Protestantism, had been overlooked 
in a legalistic system of rewards and punishments 
maintained in a setting of religious formalities. 

Compare this situation in the Middle Ages with 
that of the forms of religion Jesus met in his day 
as he encountered the legalism of the Jews. Point 
out that the struggle of the insistence on the law 
on the one hand and the emphasis on the spirit 
of the law on the other is a timeless matter. The 
latter had been preached by the prophets in Israel, 
by Jesus, and by Paul, and had been rediscovered 
by Luther and Wesley and others in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Bring the lesson close to home as you raise the 
question with your group as to whether we 
should discover for ourselves this vitality of a 
personal religious experience that transcends 
legalism. 

Raise the question of relevance by asking, If 
history suggests that religion lapses from time to 
time into legalistic formalism, are there indica- 
tions that reveal a lack of vitality in our religious 
life? Are there areas where we are conforming 
to traditional and established patterns but should 
be transforming them? Are we fitting in and 
“adjusting” where we ought to be taking a coura- 
geous stand? 

These questicns each group will wish to answer 
for itself. No doubt they will cite instances where 
we are attempting to solve problems by mere 
human effort but where only the grace of God 
can help us. 

In this connection, discuss the Protestant belief 
in the scriptural emphasis on faith and relate it 
to our own hope for salvation. Your group may 
agree with some thinkers that in some ways 
Protestants today tend to revert to medieval 
forms of religion in a time that calls for a renewal 
of personal religious faith. Remember that the 
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For Your Reading * 


Great Voices of the Reformation, edited by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; Modern Library. 
$2.95 

Major Methodist Beliefs, by Mack B. Stokes. 
Abingdon Press. 45 cents 

The Development of Modern Christianity, by 
Frederick A. Norwood. Abingdon Press. 
$3.75 

The Theology of John Wesley, by William R. 
Cannon. Abingdon Press. $2.50 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7; Abingdon 
Press, $8.75 


* These volumes may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











essence of the Protestant belief is that the scrip- 
tural emphasis is on salvation by faith and that 
this applies to our time and its problems. 


IV. A legacy without obligations? 


This question, while inevitable, is not exactly 
a “Christian” question. A Christian does not ask 
God, “How much do I owe you?” God does not 
set a price on his love. Can love be bought and 
sold? The man who has found his redemption in 
a profound, personal experience of faith in Christ, 
you will wish to point out, does not ask what is 
demanded of him. 

To feel the full impact of what Christ has done 
for us means, as hinted previously, a response 
of “perpetual gratitude.” One obligates himself 
willingly, knowing that all he does is still in- 
adequate but that God will accept it for what it is. 
He becomes a voluntary “servant of Jesus Christ” 
(Romans 1:1). This is not the servitude of blind 
bondage but the freedom of joyous service. 

Bring this section of the lesson to a close with 
the suggestion that even as we cannot repay the 
leaders of the Protestant movement who pro- 
vided a heritage of religious freedom, so much 
less can we pay God with good works in return 
for salvation. You might wish to suggest that we 
will deal more fully, in a later lesson, with the 
nature of our response to God’s love. So far we 
have dealt chiefly with this truth: Whatever ob- 
ligations we may feel for our salvation, we know 
we can never, never earn it. This truth is the 
essence of the Protestant heritage. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, State in a sentence the main characteristic 
of the Protestant faith. Explain your statement. 

2. In what ways do people give evidence of 
their reliance upon the idea that they can earn 
the right to be called “good”? 

3. Why is it difficult, and in many ways un- 
christian, to judge another’s conduct—especially 
his acts of apparent: generosity? 
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4. Select two or three hymns that express the 
Protestant idea we have been discussing and point 
out their specific relevance to this lesson. 

5. Read Matthew 6:1-8. In what ways is this 
passage related to this lesson? 

6. List the things you do that you think God is 
pleased with; evaluate them in relation to today’s 
topic. 

7. Define “legalism” in religion; contrast it with 
the belief in salvation by faith in God’s grace. 

8. Discuss the dilemma Luther faced and relate 
it to Knoff’s material on “God and Man Again.” 

9. From the lives of great Christians give some 
instances of their response to God’s forgiving 
grace. 

10. What does the fact that we have the whole 
Bible mean to us in terms of personal respon- 
sibility? 


In CLOSING 


Emphasize the importance of what was treated 
in this lesson by closing with a prayer thanking 
God for his grace. Remind the class that the next 
lesson will deal with the matter of divine assur- 
ance. Suggest that they read the Adult Student 
material and the Bible readings in advance, so 
they can get the most out of the session. 


——=The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—This unit offers an opportunity 
to study some of the distinctive beliefs of Protes- 
tantism and to understand how these beliefs and 
their biblical foundations were rediscovered in 
the life and religious experience of certain out- 
standing persons in history. 

This first lesson is concerned with the story of 
Martin Luther who rediscovered and experienced 
in his own life the primacy of faith in redemption. 
This is known as justification by faith. This is a 
religious experience that centers in faith in Jesus 
Christ and in the belief that man cannot earn 
righteousness but that it is a gift freely given 
by God who mercifully accepts man as he is. 

Preparation.—It is not always easy for a leader 
to prepare to use the group process. You will want 
to be ready to help the class explore Luther’s 
discovery of faith and its relevance to our day. 
Read carefully the materials in Adult Student and 
Aputt TrEacHEer. Consult several additional re- 
sources, such as: Here I Stand by Roland Bain- 
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ton (Abingdon Press; $4.75) or Protestant Chris- 
itanity by John Dillenberger and Claude Welch 
(Scribner; paper, $1.50). See also the list on page 
34. As you read, note in your own words the most 
significant insights. 

Plan in advance to share with your group the 
most important events in the life of Martin Lu- 
ther. Ask a member of the class to prepare this 
report, possibly from his reading of the first five 
chapters in Bainton’s Here I Stand. 

Group in action.—Open the session by asking 
the group to help you make a list of beliefs we 
hold as Protestants. As they make suggestions, 
they should be recorded on a chalk board in ab- 
breviated form. Then ask the group to help you 
evaluate the list, making necessary deletions or 
additions. 

To really understand Luther and his emphasis 
on justification by faith, one should have a better 
understanding of Paul’s Letter to the Romans. 
By dividing the group into small groups of five or 
six persons, they can examine carefully Romans 
1:16-17. Ask each small group to select a recorder 
to make notes of the insights discovered in the 
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group. The following questions might guide the 
discussions after each person has read the pas- 
sage silently: (1) What is the big idea here? (2) 
What does it mean to you? (3) What meaning 
does it have for us today? 

The groups may now wish to read the quotation 
from Luther concerning these words of Paul 
(Adult Student). What new insights does this 
give us as we study this important passage? Can 
the groups describe the doctrine of justification 
by faith in their own words? How is it related to 
their present situation? What is its significance in 
relation to our present-day emphasis on works 
and activities? Be prepared to help the group 
clarify these questions. 

As the recorder reports to the larger group, the 
leader may wish to summarize by listing the most 
important insights on the chalk board. 

Close the session by singing one of the famous 
hymns of Luther found in your hymnal. 

Follow up.—The class may wish to follow up 
this lesson by arranging the showing of the film 
Martin Luther (105 minutes). Write The Meth- 
odist Publishing House for information. 


We Can Have Assurance 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this second lesson of this unit we move to 
another important matter in Protestant belief— 
that of assurance concerning salvation by faith. 

Read the lesson in Adult Student and study 
carefully the selected Bible readings. Acquaint- 
ance with the life of John Wesley and his brother 
Charles and some knowledge of the significance 
of their work will prove of great value to you 
in bringing effective leadership at this session. 
Someone in the group could be asked to give a 
report on the Wesleys. This would enrich the 
hour and enable others to share in the benefits 
that come to those who give time and effort to 
lesson preparation. 

The aim of the lesson is simply stated: To de- 
velop the understanding that we can be sure. 

Last week we dealt with the characteristic 


Protestant teaching of salvation by faith. The 
question arises, How can we be sure of this salva- 
tion by faith? In this lesson we attempt to an- 
swer that question. Write out your idea of the 
lesson theme. Perhaps it will read something like 
this: 

We can be sure that salvation is by faith. Divine 
assurance of the validity of our faith in Christ is 
found in personal experience. This “inner wit- 
ness” is all the assurance we need. 

Now organize your materials, using an outline 
such as that suggested below to develop your 
theme and fulfill the aim of the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Divine assurance 
II. Handling doubt 
III. Are you sure? 


To BecIn 


You can get started by making a direct state- 
ment concerning last week’s discussion of 
salvation by faith. Indicate the importance of con- 
sidering the question that arises about assurance. 
Follow the logic of your own preparation as 
suggested above. 
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Artist: Frank O. Salisbury 
John Wesley 


How To PROcEED 
I. Divine assurance 


Proceed at once to a consideration of the quo- 
tations as given from Luther and Wesley in 
Knoff’s material (Adult Student). If you have 
alerted someone to be prepared with a report on 
Wesley, this would be a good point at which 
to hear it. In this case, be prepared to emphasize 
in your own words the factors that are relevant 
to this lesson. 

In any event, the entire group should have the 
opportunity to hear read aloud, and to discuss, 
the quotations in Knoff’s material. Promote par- 
ticipation by having a class member read the quo- 
tation from Wesley. Others will then more freely 
take part in the discussion. 

Adult Student gives us much information about 
both Luther and Wesley. Both these men were 
well educated (Luther held the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity; Wesley was a scholar and lecturer 
at Oxford). Both were clergymen. For each of 
them the desire for a personal religious experi- 
ence was uppermost in heart and mind. They 
wanted to be sure. 

These men gained a sense of the nearness of 
God. They came into a personal relationship with 
God through faith in Jesus Christ. It is evident 
they became quite sure. Point out that we read 
their words as if the gaining of this assurance 
were easier than it is. Relate this to our own de- 
sire for easy assurance. 


II. Handling doubt 


Knoff shows how these two men, who later 
spoke with such assurance that they shook the 
world, were men who went through periods of 
doubt and despair. Show that the anguish of 
spirit through which they went was the only 
way to shake doubt loose. 
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Perhaps you will think it worth exploring this 
theme in relation to our own experiences. Doubt 
is opportunity to believe. It may become a door- 
way to faith. Someone has said that there is 
more faith in honest doubts than in half the 
creeds. What does this statement mean? 

Ask the class, How can we best handle the 
doubts of young people? Should we condemn 
them for doubting? Or should we discuss these 
doubts and recognize that they may represent a 
sincere search for the truth? Is it not our belief 
that God rewards seekers? (Compare Matthew 
7: 7-8.) Do we not wonder at the fact that God 
has so made our world that if we seek him, we 
shall find him? Is he not hidden before the very 
faces of those who do not seek him? What is “the 
secret of his presence” but faith? 

You might wish to distinguish between doubt on 
the one hand and disinterest on the other. Doubts 
can be used constructively. Indeed, they might 
lead one directly into larger faith, for to doubt 
is already to half believe. But disinterest is the 
curse of lethargy. Do you—does your class—agree 
that Christianity in many quarters today suffers 
not so much from honest, seeking, searching 
doubt as it does from plain disinterest, disregard, 
lack of concern? 

Doubt indicates concern and often anxiety. We 
may lack vitality in our Christian experience, not 
so much because we doubt, but because we are 
not deeply concerned. 

Stress the fact that the finding of divine assur- 
ance was not simply an academic matter to Lu- 
ther and to Wesley (see Adult Student). To be 
justified by the gracious act of God in Christ, 
to be saved from sin and its consequences, to be 
restored, redeemed, forgiven—justified by faith 
and by faith alone—was an experience that had 
to be verified. This certainty was sought with the 
whole soul, as salvation itself had been sought. 
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Knoff makes this abundantly clear. You may 
wish to point out that many think of the work 
of Luther and of Wesley as merely theological 
and theoretical. But they did not deal merely with 
doctrines; they dealt in doubts to find experiences 
larger than the doctrines of their time. 

Luther and Wesley, in experiences not unlike 
Paul’s, faced the misery and wretchedness and 
despair wrought in the soul of a man who wants 
to find and know God for himself. The formali- 
ties of the religion of their respective times left 
them cold and without answer. 

It was not an empty figure of speech that Wes- 
ley used when he described his experience as one 
in which his heart was “strangely warmed.” It 
will be fascinating to point out that his soul was 
set afire by reading something written two cen- 
turies before by Luther who had stood before the 
Diet of Worms and courageously testified to his 
certainty. The subject of Luther’s writing that 
had warmed Wesley’s heart was the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, which sets forth salvation by 
faith. Thus you can trace back to its origin in the 
New Testament era this central testimony at the 
heart of Protestant faith. 


III. Are you sure? 


As an effective teacher you will try to bring 
the matter of divine assurance very close to the 
class. Let each member of the group answer the 
question silently in his own heart as you ask, Are 
you sure? 

Get the group to think about this: It is quite 
one thing to realize that Paul and Luther and 
Wesley sought for certainty of salvation. It is 
quite another to seek it for ourselves. It is all 
right to know that they were sure, but are we 
sure? 

How do we know that our faith is valid? Is it 
adequate? Are we sure enough of it to rely upon 
it for eternity? Are we in a personal relationship 
with God? Do we have faith in God in the sense 
of having encountered him in living experience? 
Or do we just have some vague “ideas about God,” 
such as that he exists somewhere? Do we have 
the inner witness? Does his Spirit speak with 
our spirit? Do we know ourselves as the re- 
deemed children of God? 

As leader of the group, you have an obligation 
to help the class members face the implications of 
the lesson for their personal religious experience. 
As a teacher you will not merely furnish facts, 
but also you will aim to lead each member of the 
group into a personal relationship to the truth. 

As you approach the end of this section of the 
lesson, you might wish to return to a considera- 
tion of the historical framework of what is char- 
acteristic in Protestant belief. You might find the 
following material helpful in this consideration: 

In The Significance of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion (out of print) Lynn Harold Hough sets forth 





what he considers to be the three cardinal prin- 
ciples involved in the Reformation, in which Lu- 
ther’s work was the focal point: 


“T. No man has a right to come between me and 
God. 

“TI. No man has a right to come between me 
and truth. 

“TIT. No man has a right to come between me 
and my fellow men.” 

Hough says that these truths may also be ex- 
pressed in this way: 

“T. Every man his own priest. 

“II, Every man his own prophet. 

“III. Every man a personal worker for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God among his fel- 
low men.” 

Hough points out that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, with its emphasis on personal experience, 
marks the beginning of the great concept of the 
importance of the individual. You might wish to 
discuss these points and their relation to his ob- 
servation. Some readings from the Book of 
Hebrews would be pertinent here. It should be 
recognized in discussion that the idea of the im- 
portance of the individual which we count as pe- 
culiar to the modern world is really a Christian 
emphasis reasserted by Luther. 

Wesley said, “A man may display certain moral 
virtues, but he must hear the divine voice within 
his soul and know by experience that he is a child 
of God.” 1 

Protestantism represents in part a_ revolt 
against being told by others what our religious 
experience should be. No man is an authority for 
another in matters of personal religious experi- 
ence. Each man may hear for himself “the divine 
voice within his soul.” He may know for him- 
self “by experience that he is a child of God.” No 
man has a right to stand between you and God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does Christianity seem not to hold the 
sense of assurance for many persons that it held 
for Wesley? 

2. If we had more intense experiences of the 
inner witness, in what ways would it show in our 
lives? 

3. Is it more difficult to know God today in 
personal experience than it was in the time of 
Wesley? Explain. 

4, Cite experiences in the life of Wesley that 
seem to parallel experiences in the life of Luther. 
Can you cite similar experiences in the life of 
Paul? Discuss. 

5. How can an individual determine whether 
his experience of the inner witness is really the 
voice of God? 

6. Discuss the section, “Checks and Balances,” 
in the material in Adult Student. To what extent 
should an individual Christian feel that his per- 


1 Ser XI, part v, section 4. Quoted in The Theology of John 
Widen Ky William R.’ Cannon. Abingdon Press, 1946. 
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sonal religious experience ought to be consistent 
with that of others in the church? To what extent 
ought it be different? identical? 

7. In what ways should we use the Scriptures 
to verify our personal religious experience? 

8. Explain the relationship of Protestantism 
to the putting of the Bible into the hands of the 
laymen, especially in connection with the theme 
of this lesson. 

9. Ask an older member of the church to tell 
your group about his experiences in class meet- 
ings some years back. 

10. Should Methodists find a modern equiva- 
lent to the old class meeting? Defend your an- 
swer. 


In CLOSING 


Would you like to encourage greater partici- 
pation on the part of your class members by 
having them make specific contributions of infor- 
mation? Ask several individuals to make brief 
reports next week on the work of Wycliffe, Tyn- 
dale, and Coverdale, particularly their transla- 
tions of the Bible. (A good encyclopedia will have 
much information on these, as also will the books 
listed on page 34.) 

Alert your group to the fact that the next les- 
son is a consideration of the place of the Bible 
in Protestant belief. Urge your members to read 
the daily Bible readings and the lesson material 
given in Adult Student. 

Someone in the group could close this session 
with a prayer of thanksgiving for personal salva- 
tion and for the inner witness of God’s Spirit 
which assures us, as John Wesley said with his 
last breath, that “God is with us.” 


p———The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—As you prepare for this lesson, 
you will want to think how you can help your 
group create a climate that will encourage free 
inquiry and examination of religious beliefs. The 
genius of Protestantism lies in man’s freedom to 
discover and experience for himself the biblical 
faith. The doctrine of assurance grew out of Wes- 
ley’s Aldersgate experience in which he discov- 
ered for himself that which he had been taught. 
Your purpose for teaching this lesson may be to 
help persons who tend to depend upon human 
authority to think and to discover for themselves 
a religious faith. 

Getting ready.—As the leader of the group you 
will want to read as much as possible about John 
Wesley and his religious experience. This will 
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help you as you attempt to clarify questions with 
accurate information. 

You may wish to ask three members of the 
group to help you prepare for the session. Ask one 
person to read from a biography of John Wesley. 
The second person will read the ApuLT TEACHER 
material in addition to that in Adult Student. The 
third person will examine some of the original 
writings of Wesley as well as Chapter I in Meth- 


’ odism Has a Message by Paul B. Kern.! Your pas- 


tor or library can help you find these resources. 
See also the list on page 34. 

Group in action—To give the group an accu- 
rate background for this lesson, use these persons 
in a symposium. Ask them to note in advance 
the most significant ideas and thoughts. As they 
share these with the class, ask a member to list 
them on large sheets of paper using crayon. This 
will help keep the ideas alive in the class. 

Next, you can divide your class into three work 
groups. The first group will work on the prob- 
lem of authoritarian religion. They may list 
examples of how faith tends to be expressed in 
definite patterns and directions. Let them 
examine this problem in the light of this doctrine 
of authority and assurance. 

The second group can work on the problems 
suggested by Knoff concerning the spiritual cold- 
ness of the church. They may wish to compare 
the church of today with the Church of England 
in Wesley’s day. They will need to examine 
the social influence of the modern church as well 
as the opportunities for spiritual renewal of per- 
sons. They may list some opportunities that the 
modern church is overlooking. 

The third group should work on the implica- 
tions of this lesson for adult education. They will 
have the opportunity to examine Wesley’s experi- 
ence and to note that it grew out of a study ex- 
perience. This group may wish to suggest ways 
their class can contribute to the ongoing religious 
experience of its members. 

Ask each group to present a summary of its 
findings to the larger group. 

If time permits, and if it is available, you may 
wish to use the filmstrip John Wesley, Founder 
of Methodism,? to summarize the lesson. Wesley’s 
religious experience and its implications for the 
whole of Protestantism can be pointed up. 

Follow up.—Consider using at an informal 
gathering of your group the recording of the 
oratorio The Invisible Fire.8 This is the moving 
story of Wesley’s religious experience set to 
music and words. 





1 Methodism Has a Message, by Paul B. Kern; Abingdon Press, 
1 


2 John Wesley, Founder of Methodism. 72 frames; 83 1/8 rpm 
record; leader’s guide. Color. Sale, $10. Order from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

8 The Invisible Fire. One 38 1/8 LP record. Sale, $4.95. Available 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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God’s Word Is Gloriously Alive 


(The Leader in Action 





By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review your progress so far, especially in the 
light of the aim of the unit as a whole. Evaluate 
the participation in the discussion on the part of 
the various members of your group. 

After reading the lesson in Adult Student and 
studying the Bible readings, think of ways of en- 
riching your presentation. If you asked some 
individuals to prepare brief reports on several 
versions of the Bible, decide where these will 
fit best into your lesson plan. 

Some extra reading on your part will help you 
in preparing to teach this lesson and will enrich 
your own spiritual life. Look for material in these 
areas: Protestantism in colonial America, how 
we got our English Bible, and the recent discovery 
of the Dead Sea scrolls. See page 34 for some 
suggested resources. 

In this lesson your aim will be to help your 
group understand that the Bible is not a book of 
lifeless laws but that the Word of God is glorious- 
ly alive. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Word and the words of the Bible 

II. Why are there “versions” of the Bible? 
Ill. The truth of the Bible gives birth to a nation 
IV. The Word of God is gloriously alive. 


To BEGIN 


We are all familiar with the trademark of one 
of the large companies that manufactures record 
players. The firm’s distinctive symbol is a dog 
sitting before the huge horn or speaker of an 
old-fashioned phonograph. The inscription is 
“His master’s voice.” 

Emil Brunner, a contemporary European theo- 
logian, has made brilliant use of this trademark 
to explain the Protestant view of the Scriptures. 
He points out that the dog recognizes the sound 
of his master’s voice. If the master himself were 
to walk into the room, the dog would cease sitting 
there listening, puzzled as to where the master 
actually was. He would recognize the presence of 
the master in the room even if the master did not 


speak. 


So, says Brunner, the Scriptures are the record 
about Jesus: what he said and did, and what those 
before him and then those around him said and 
did. The Scriptures present recorded experiences 
that center about him and have preserved many 
of his words. Thus, those who have not seen him 
can hear what he said. But the Master is more 
than a record, even of his own words. Christ is 
God come to us; the Bible gives us a recording of 
his words. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Word and the words of the Bible 


This is the distinction you wish to establish; 
that of the difference between the words about 
God (the Bible) and Christ who is the living 
Word. 

Note Knoff’s development of this idea early 
in the lesson. He points out that for Luther the 
Word was not just the written Bible. “The Word 
was made flesh... .” (Study John 1:1-18 and 
read the exposition of this passage in The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary.) 

You will wish to enlarge on this important mat- 
ter. The Bible is a written message to man about 
God. In Christ, God has come to man. The proph- 
ets were messengers, sent by God; compare Isaiah 
6:1-9 and John 1:19-34. The Gospel writers were 
recorders; see John 21: 24-25. But Christ is God 
come into the world; note 2 Corinthians 5:19. 

Luther held that the Scriptures (rather than 
the church of his time) should be used as a de- 
pendable guide in matters of faith. The faith of 
which he spoke was that of the human encounter 
of God in a living experience. 

Have your group open The Methodist Hymnal 
and read the words of hymn 387, “Break Thou 
the Bread of Life.” This is a plea that the living 
Word be preached. It is not just a Communion 
hymn, as commonly used. You will notice that 
the editors placed it in the section for hymns de- 
voted to the Scriptures. One line in that hymn 
might well be our prayer as we think about the 
Bible: “Beyond the sacred page I seek Thee, 
Lord.” 

At this point help the class understand that 
Protestants do not worship the Bible. But note: 
This does not minimize the fact that the Scrip- 
tures are authoritative for human conduct or that 
they give us a revelation of God. 

It would be in order to make reference to the 
passage in Knoff’s material about using the Bible 
as a sourcebook for proof texts. Do you not agree 
that this is a corruptive use of the Scriptures? 
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Ask your class: Is a thing true because it is in the 
Bible, or is it in the Bible because it is true? 

In writing about the preparation of our church- 
school materials Henry M. Bullock, Editor of 
Church School Publications for The Methodist 
Church, made the following significant state- 
ments: 

“All things—even the Scriptures—are under the 
authority of Jesus Christ, and are judged by him, 
his life, his teachings, and his saving work. There- 
fore, in preparing the church-school literature we 
do not set the authority of the Scriptures above 
Jesus Christ. The scribes and Pharisees did set the 
Scriptures above Jesus, and on that basis they 
contributed to his crucifixion. 

“Some Methodists are confused at this point. 
Some denominations use the Bible in the mechani- 
cal and legalistic way in which the scribes and 
Pharisees used it. But Methodists are committed 
to the Bible as the inspired Word of God, reach- 
ing its climax of inspiration and authority in the 
teaching and saving work of Jesus Christ.” 

You might like to read the entire article from 
which this quotation was taken. It is entitled “The 
Quadrennial Emphasis on the Bible” and appears 
in the May, 1957, issue of ApULT TEACHER. 

(The feature articles in your church-school pub- 
lications can supplement your understanding and 
presentation of various lessons. Save the issues of 
these publications for future reference.) 


II. Why are there “versions” of the Bible? 


It is most important that the class understand 
that the highest and fullest revelation of God is in 
Christ, the living Word. 

It should be apparent from your reading of 
Adult Student and other sources that Protestant- 
ism, correctly understood, does not teach that all 
sections of the Bible are equally significant. We 
believe that the Bible is a dependable revelation 
about God when read by one who has faith in 
Christ. 

A discussion on how we got our Bible will be 
very helpful. Briefly, something could be said 
about the several versions of the Bible and why 
we have them. Reports from members of the class 
could be fitted in at this point. 

Details on this matter are interesting, but do 
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The Reformation promoted new interests in the Scriptures. 


not lose sight of your main objective. It should be 
to show that we have these versions of the Bible 
as a result of consecrated scholars working toward 
more nearly accurate translations and more 
understandable versions. 

The Protestant movement sought to put a read- 
able version of the Bible into the hands of every 
believer so he could understand his faith and serve 
his Lord. The motive was to free the layman from 
religious ignorance and release him from depend- 
ence upon the word of the clergy concerning his 
spiritual status. The various versions represent 
attempts to improve the effectiveness of this 
means to an end. 

The New Testament grew out of the early Chris- 
tian movement. Think of how it originated and 
the order in which the books of the New Testa- 
ment came into being. It was because there were 
churches (fellowships of believers) that the epis- 
tles were written. The New Testament is the rec- 
ord in part of early Christian activity (Acts, 
for example). 

There was a Christian movement—which we 
call “the early church”—before the Bible was 
completed. You might like to have a report at this 
point, summarizing briefly the story of how the 
Bible came to be composed of the books that 
comprise it. Note particularly that even the Old 
Testament was not “closed” or considered com- 
plete until after the Christian movement was well 
under way. 


III. The truth of the Bible gives birth to a nation 


This section of the lesson continues to emphasize 
the significance of the living Word. This Word 
has regenerative power; it is dynamic and life-giv- 
ing. It creates new men and has created new ways 
of life for nations of men. 

Notice that Knoff deals with Protestantism in 
early America by discussing the work of John 
Robinson and his preaching ministry. Again the 
central matter is the living Word—what it does to 
men and what it does for and through men. Con- 
nect all this in your discussion with the section in 
Knoff on the origins of the democratic movement. 

Christian Americans must not let cynical pseu- 
do scholars lead them into dis¢laiming their birth- 
right. The political idealism of our American de- 
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mocracy is the direct outgrowth of the rise of 
Protestantism. It was born in Europe as a religious 
movement and found its new life here in a country 
specifically dedicated to the idea of the importance 
of every man in the eyes of God. True, some of 
the political forefathers in this history were not 
what we would call orthodox Christians. Yet even 
they are indebted to the Protestant movement 
for their liberation from medieval legalism. 

The quotation below describes Luther standing 
at Worms alone, one man against the world: 

“Probably no modern man can understand the 
tragic glory of that hour. All the glittering pageant 
of the empire, all the ghostly authority of the 
mighty church, all the steel strength of the em- 
peror’s purpose were pressed upon this man of 
the common life. And in sheer vital triumphant 
personal power he defied them all. It was the 
supreme expression, the right and power of the 
individual, which made the hinges turn from the 
medieval to the modern world. It was the birth 
hour of Democracy.” 1 

You can say with complete confidence that our 
democratic ideals, including those of belief in the 
value and importance of individuals and of the 
right of religious liberty and freedom of belief 
and conscience, stem directly from the Protestant 
faith that proclaimed anew the central matters in 
Christianity. Like the Hebrew people who entered 
into a covenant with God and the early Christians 
who considered themselves party to a “new cov- 
enant,” our founding fathers convenanted with 
him in the forming of “a new nation under God.” 

Leave no doubt that our nation came into being 
through faith in the living Word and by His power. 
This is the power of the truth we read about in 
the Bible and in which our country found its 
origin. 

If you have time, you might mention the fact 
that our faith in this country is grounded in these 
democratic ideals. A literate electorate, free 
public schools, tax-free churches, freedom of the 
press, the right of assembly, are some practical 
expressions of these democratic ideals. 


IV. The Word of God is gloriously alive 


If your group has grappled with the important 
matters above, you are ready to bring your presen- 
tation to a close with a sense of joy and triumph 
as you proclaim again the theme of the lesson: 
The Word of God is gloriously alive. It is a life- 
giving Word. 

Christian salvation, you might comment, is 
such a mighty experience for the individual that 
he does not ask, “What must I do?” In the last 
analysis, there are no requirements from love. 
Those who know they are “so loved” of God 
(John 3:16) also know they cannot “do” enough. 
No mere “doing” will suffice. They desire only to 
live the gospel, to have God live in them doing 


ey 
1 The Significance of the Protestant Reformation, by Lynn Harold 
h. Abingdon Press, 1918. (Out of print.) 








his will completely in their lives. This is the test 
of the Protestant faith. We have discussed what 
it has done in others. What has it done in us? 

This following story could be used at this point: 

A mother with a pressing problem went one day 
to the study of her minister, an outstanding man 
of God. Having no place to leave her young son, 
she took him along. He was too young to under- 
stand the conversation that took place during the 
conference. But with the understanding of a child 
he had caught the tenderness and sympathy of the 
counsel given by the clergyman. As they left the 
preacher’s study, the little boy asked his mother, 
“Was that Jesus Christ?” 

Ask your group: Do people ask that question of 
us as they observe our daily lives? 


Questions For Discussion 


1. Discuss: For Luther, “the Word was not just 
the written Bible.” 

2. It was stated in this lesson that our American 
ideas about government have their origin in Prot- 
estant religious convictions. What significance 
does this have for these current problems: (a) 
pressure for public support of Catholic parochial 
schools; (b) desegregation of the public schools; 


(c) religious instruction in the public schools? 


(The unit, “Our Public Schools,” for September, 
1958, would be a helpful resource in a discussion 
of these issues.) 

3. Explain what we mean by the Bible being 
viewed as an authoritative guide in matters of 
faith. 

4, Give a report on the Dead Sea Scrolls. (Your 
library will have resources for this report.) 

5. Investigate the background story of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible (issued in 
1952) and acquaint the class with its significance. 

6. Examine the pulpit Bible in your church 
sanctuary. Which version is it? Does it contain 
the Apocrypha? What are the apocryphal books? 
Why are they included in some editions of the 
Bible and not in others? 

7. Did Jesus have a Bible? If so, what did it 
contain? In what language was it? What did it 
look like? 

8. How can the Word of God be made to come 
alive in our own experience? 

9. In what ways was the work of Pastor Robin- 
son particularly significant to American history? 

10. It has been said that the Catholics regard 
the Church as infallible, and (incorrectly) that 
Protestants believe the Bible is infallible, but that 
many modern people hold that “science” is in- 
fallible. Evaluate this statement and the position 
it represents. 


In CLOSING 


You might wish to summarize not only this les- 
son but also the work of the unit so far. To help 
you plan for the last session in this series, ask the 
members of your group to tell you what factors in 
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the lessons and in their presentations were most 
helpful to them. 

Suggest to the group that during the week they 
use as part of their personal devotions the Bible 
readings selected in connection with the next les- 
son. Suggest also that they read the material in 
Adult Student in advance so they may be pre- 
pared to participate in the discussion. 

Someone could read the first stanza of “O Word 
of God Incarnate” (The Methodist Hymnal, 386) 
as an appropriate closing prayer. 





The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—The members of your group will 
all agree that they believe in the Bible as the Word 
of God. To explain what they believe will prob- 
ably be difficult for many of them. Your major 


objective will be to help your group understand | 


that the Word is not just the written Bible but is 
the revelation of God to a certain group of people 
at a particular time in history. The written word 
becomes the Word to us when in faith it speaks 
anew to the human predicament of our day. 

Getting ready.—It will be imperative for the 
leader to prepare carefully for this lesson. You 
will want your group to gain some new insights 
rather than share outworn prejudices. Their 
growth will depend largely upon your ability to 
stimulate discussion and clarify issues. See page 
34 for suggested resources. 

You will also want to study carefully John 1:1- 
18. Volumne 8 of The Interpreter’s Bible will help 
you get the significance of this passage. You 
might collect as many translations of the Bible as 
possible for display and for use in the class. 

Group in action.—Ask someone in advance to 
be prepared to share with the class the account of 
the rediscovery by the Puritans of the doctrine of 
the living Word and its subsequent influence on 
history. 

The class can be divided into small groups to ex- 
amine John 1:1-18. It would be helpful if each 
group has several translations for comparison. 
After each person has had an opportunity to read 
the section silently, the group might discuss the 
following questions: 

1. What was John saying in this section? What 
does he mean by the “Word”? 

2. How can the Word of God be relevant to our 
day, especially since the witness to the Word was 
recorded a long time ago? 

As the groups report their insights and dis- 
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O Word of God Incarnate 


O Word of God Incarnate, 
O Wisdom from on high, 

O Truth unchanged, unchanging, 
O Light of our dark sky: 

We praise Thee for the radiance 
That from the hallowed page, 

A lantern to our footsteps, 
Shines on from age to age. 


The Church from Thee, her Master, 
Received the gift divine, 
And still that light she lifteth 
O’er all the earth to shine. 
It is the sacred casket, 
Where gems of truth are stored; 
It is the heaven-drawn picture 
Of Thee, the living Word. 


It floateth like a bannet 
Before God’s host unfurled; 
It shineth like a beacon 
Above the darkling world. 
It is the chart and compass 
That o’er life’s surging sea, 
’Mid mists and rocks and quicksands, 
Still guides, O Christ, to Thee. 


O make Thy Church, dear Saviour, 
A lamp of purest gold, 

To bear before the nations 
Thy true light as of old. 

O teach Thy wandering pilgrims 
By this their path to trace, 

Till, clouds and darkness ended, 
They see Thee face to face. Amen. 


—William W. How 





coveries, you will want to contribute out of your 
own study and preparation any significant in- 
sights. 

With a history or government teacher, a law- 
yer, and a sociologist as a panel, your class might 
examine the influence of the Bible upon the de- 
velopment of our social and political institutions 
and how it is or is not influencing our present 
situation. The panel should conclude with sugges- 
tions of what could happen if the biblical witness 
was taken seriously in our present predicament of 
human strife, racialism, and world conflict. 

Follow wp.—Ask your pastor to consult the ex- 
ecutive secretary of your conference board of 
education concerning the possibility of offering 
the leadership course in your church entitled, 
“The Use of the Bible in Teaching Adults.” Such 
a course would present some opportunities for 
Bible study. Also, you may wish to encourage 
personal Bible study among your class members. 
Write the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee, for 
further information. 
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God Calls Every Man 


moaa~—The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecturer method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson, “God Calls Every Man,” completes 
a unit of four sessions on “What Protestants Be- 
lieve.” 

Study the material in Adult Student and read 
each of the selected Bible readings. Acquaint 
yourself as much as you can with the life and 
work of John Calvin. 

The aim of the lesson is to show that God speaks 
to us and that we must answer with the dedica- 
tion of our total life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Christian and his work 

II. The total response of the individual to Christ 
III. God’s call is to every man 
IV. We are God’s people 


To BEGIN 


Point out that this lesson concludes the unit on 
“What Protestants Believe.” 

Use as much of the following as you think help- 
ful; it will serve as a review as well as a spring- 
board for today’s topic: 

Stating that Luther taught that “works do not 
merit or purchase . . . forgiveness in whole or in 
any part,” A. W. Nagler continues in his one- 
volume history of the Christian church: 

“By this great word Luther set men free, not 
only from anxious dependence upon their own 
works and merit, but from dependence upon the 
church which claimed to dispense salvation 
through its sacraments, grant forgiveness through 
its priests, and transfer merit to men from the 
store which it claimed to possess and control. He 
comes now directly to God. The good works come, 
but they come freely from the new spirit of love 
within, while this spirit at the same time binds 
man to a wonderful service.” ! 

Nagler then quotes this “magnificent paradox” 
of Luther’s: “A Christian is not only ‘the most 
free lord of all and subject to none,’ but, in his 





wie non your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
mptly. 

* From The Church in History by Arthur W. Nagler; Abingdon 
Press, 1929. Page 150. 
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newly found liberty, he is ‘the most dutiful serv- 
ant of all and subject to everyone.’” 2 Liberty 
must result in service. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The Christian and his work 


You might like to proceed by adding the further 
observation below and the additional quotation 
from Nagler. 

Point out that Luther regarded salvation as a 
present reality and not merely an accomplishment 
reserved for a future world. Thus for many per- 
sons he gave the present world new value and 
sanctified the common relations of daily life. He 
said in a characteristic utterance: 

“It looks like a great thing when a monk re- 
nounces everything and goes into a cloister, and 
carries on a life of asceticism . . . On the other 
hand, it looks like a small thing when a maid 
cooks and cleans and does other housework. But 
because God’s command is here, even such a small 
work must be praised as a service to God for sur- 
passing the holiness and asceticisms of all monks 
and nuns.” 3 

You might wish to supplement this with some- 
thing from your reading about Calvin or have 
the class participate by making observations on 
the Adult Student material relative to this point. 

Here is another significant comment on this 
matter: 

“The Reformation, . . . abolished the distinction 
between sacred and secular areas of life, between 
special duties owed to God and ethical duties to- 
ward man, between special meritorious reli- 
gious vocations and the tasks of ordinary Chris- 
tians in the world. All useful vocations, the Re- 
formers said, are sacred and have religious merit. 
Duties to one’s neighbors are duties to God. There 
is no special class of religious obligations; all 
obligations are religious. For Protestantism, there 
can be no going back to a Catholic distinction of 
area between things secular and things reli- 
gious.” 4 

The Protestant movement revived this impor- 
tant emphasis in Christianity. Note Knoff’s state- 
ment: “It is the message of the New Testament 
that every man’s life should be lived in response 
to the gospel. His work should be viewed as a 
vocation, as a calling from God... .”. 

2 Ibid., page 150. 


3 Jbid, page 151. 
4 From Basic Christian Ethics, by Paul Ramsey. Scribner’s, 1954. 
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Note how Knoff treats the dissolving in Protes- 
tantism of the distinction between clergy and lay- 
men. The high “professionalization” of religion— 
making its authoritative practice the exclusive 
right of a few paid professionals—is a form of 
legalism. A Protestant minister does not rule over 
his congregation like a king (“royal priesthood”). 
He serves with them and leads them in service 
and in worship as one of them (“priesthood of all 
believers”). The annual conferences of The Meth- 
odist Church are made up of pastors and an equal 
number of laymen. 

The early Christians, you may wish to comment, 
were tradesmen, fishermen, and the like. Paul was 
a tentmaker. The most energetic evangelistic 
work in early modern missions was that of William 
Carey. He organized the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety in Great Britain and a school, still in opera- 
tion, in Serampore. He translated the Bible into 
twenty-four languages and dialects of India. Carey 
was also a teacher and a publisher and a superin- 
tendent of an indigo plantation. 

Someone in the class might like to read up on 
the life of Carey and give a report. Perhaps an- 
other could report on the work of Albert Schweit- 
zer, musician, historian, organ builder, surgeon— 
a great contemporary missionary and one of the 
great missionaries of all time. 

In reading about Calvin you probably observed 
that historians stress the connection between his 
work and the rise of capitalism. As Luther’s work 
is the seed bed of democracy, so Calvin’s is the 
seed bed of the economic system of free enter- 
prise. He proclaimed the philosophy that money is 
not so bad that only the church can be trusted 
with it. Rather, he dignified the idea of work and 
compensation for work. He stressed, as Wesley did 
later, the Christian necessity of voluntarily sup- 
porting the work of the church out of one’s earn- 
ings as well as by one’s services. 

Develop the idea that sharing in the world’s 
work is not the opposite to being religious. Note 
the treatment of this matter in a recent book, 
Religion in Modern Life: 

“The sense of vocation includes the recognition 
that all things in the universe, including nature 
and the activities of work are related to the 
Creator and to his purpose. God himself is con- 
tinually engaged in the task of creation and re- 
demption. ‘My Father is working still, and I am 
working’ (John 5:17), said Jesus. Thus God has 
a plan and a purpose in which every individual 


is to have a part. The farmer, for example, is to: 


think of himself as sharing in the very creativity of 
nature and thereby to colabor with God, in fellow- 
ship with whom he is engaged in producing and 
sharing the fruits of the earth.” 5 

Note the significance of the work of the teacher 
who is sharing with God in the growth and for- 
mation of human character, or the service of the 





5 Hackman, Kegley and Nikander, Religion in Modern Life, Mac- 
millan, 1957, page 361. 
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doctor who is involved in what can propertly be 
called “a ministry” of medicine, or the humble 
work of the day laborer. Each contributes to the 
total life of the brotherhood of man’s community. 
No work that benefits man is insignificant in the 
community. All have their place in God’s ordering 
of man’s life as a fellowship. 

You can carry the thought a little further: 

“TImbued with a sence of vocation, work takes 
on a new meaning. Instead of being ‘hirelings’ 
who grudgingly do the labor demanded of us, we 
become ‘sons’ who co-operate with the Father in 
confidence and in trust. .. . This view of daily 
work receives appropriate expression in Martin 
Luther’s emphasis that the faithful doing of one’s 
work in a cheerful spirit of thanksgiving follows 
directly from the forgiveness of sins, whereby 
man is reconciled to God and becomes a coworker 
with him, instead of one who works against him. 
The whole of life becomes worship, for God ‘is 
served by all things whatsoever are done, spoken, 
or thought in faith.’ ” 6 


II. The total response of the individual to Christ 


You will have been moving toward establishing 
this point: One’s work, as a part of one’s life, is 
a part of the total response of an individual to 
Christ. You have already established that the 
essence of Protestant belief is that we are saved 
by faith in Christ, the living Word, and not by our 
works. There is no work we can do to merit or 
earn salvation. The response we make to God’s 
love is made out of our own love. 

You dealt with this idea in the first lesson 
in this unit, but repetition will lend emphasis. 
Works are evidence of personal salvation, but 
they do not pay for it. You cannot deserve salva- 
tion because of anything you can “do.” You accept 
salvation in faith in an encounter with the living 
Word. This experience is such that you respond 
with your total life. The divine love does not de- 
mand soul, life, and all as a price, but one feels 
that less would not be an adequate response. One 
responds to the God who gave himself by giving 
one’s own self. 

This idea may be brought out by contrasting it 
with a rather popular attitude toward religion. As 
a prominent British clergyman recently pointed 
out, many people think of religion as an “interest” 
in the same category as music, gardening, or even 
golf—an activity or hobby or side line that some 
people “take up” and others do not. 

Perhaps you can tie several important concepts 
together with this suggestion: What would happen 
if we were to organize our church along lines 
of religious activity such as Jesus used? 

What if we were to commission bands of lay 
workers (regardless of their occupations), be- 
ginning with perhaps twelve selected, dedicated 
people—then thirty, then fifty, then seventy, then 
a hundred? (See Luke 10:1.) What if we were 


* Ibid., page 361. 
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Harold M. Lambert 


The call of God comes in different ways 
to different persons. 


able to commit every layman to evangelistic 
service and then sent these laymen forth in bands? 

What if our church came to be made up 
only of those who dedicated their work, their 
time, their resources, their lives to Christian 
service? What if every member of the Christian 
fellowship were a “minister”? What if there were 
one church, at least, in which every individual 
responded to God’s love with the total response 
of his own love? 


III. God’s call is to every man 


Not only ministers of the gospel are “called.” 
We are all called with respect to our life work. 
This much has been established. Now widen the 
understanding of your group still more: God calls 
us not only with respect to our life work—he calls 
us with respect to our total life. And he calls 
every man. 

Has your group thought about this?: God has 
made a place for us in heaven (see John 14:2). 
But he has a place on earth for us. His world is 
full of his purpose for us. 

Point out that this is the great power in the 
history of the Hebrew people. They believed God 
had a mission for them in history—as a people 
(his people) and as individuals (they considered 
themselves “men of God”). Read Isaiah 43:1. God 
knows our names—he knows us by name. We are 
his. He has a purpose for each of us. 

God calls every man. You will think of many il- 
lustrations of our individuality. Fingerprints are 





individual. No two people who ever lived have 
had the same set of prints, we are told. The struc- 
ture and nature of the hair is different for every 
individual. No one has exactly the same kind and 
number of hairs as any one else. Recently we have 
learned that energy waves emitted by a person’s 
brain and indicated on a graph by a marvelous 
new machine are different for each individual 
tested so far. We have physical and mental in- 
dividuality, and we have spiritual individuality. 
Your class will easily recognize that the Old 
Testament is a thrilling compilation of stories of 
men who were called of God to do certain things. 
All the experiences of their lives, in each case— 
and this includes the sins and mistakes, the trag- 
edies and the sorrows—worked together to pre- 
pare them for their calling (see Romans 8:28). 
We also observe in the reading of history out- 
side the Bible that from time to time God called 
upon individuals to be leaders (we have talked 
about some of them in this series of lessons). 
Christians believe, do they not, however, that 
God has had a hand in all history? Get your class 
to see that God calls every man. It is a sort of tri- 
umph in the Christian life to be able to say that 
not only was Abraham and Moses and Paul and 
Luther called, but also I, too, am called of God. 


IV. We are God’s people 


The last four stanzas of the hymn, “Behold us, 
Lord, a Little Space” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
459), is a beautiful expression of the ideas devel- 
oped above. You may wish to quote from it. 

In this unit you have tried to show that dedicat- 
ing one’s life to God as a loving response to his 
work (this includes viewing one’s vocation as 
divine privilege) testifies to one’s salvation. God 
speaks to us, and we answer with our total life. 
This “proves” or seals the fact we are his. 

Christian life is not something apart from our 
life in general: it is all of our life or it is not 
Christian life at all. As the children of God we 
work with him in the redemption of the world, 
no matter what our daily occupation. God has 
called us by name. His call is to every man. We 
are his. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would you say in defense of a min- 
ister who was being criticized for “meddling” 
because he announced he would preach on the 
topic, “The Christian as a Businessman”? 

2. Tell something about the work and the dis- 
tinctive contribution of each to Protestantism: 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, John Wesley. 

3. What can be done in your church and by 
your class to help young people to think about 
the selection of their life work as a vocation, 
that is, as an area of service into which God 
calls them? Ask a youth who was at a youth 
camp or a youth conference to give his impres- 
sions of the service of consecration. 
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4. Using The Methodist Hymnal, read “We 
Give Thee But Thine Own” (456). Discuss it in 
relation to this lesson. Compare the thought with 
that in “We Thank Thee, Lord Thy Paths of 
Service Lead” (458). Conclude your discussion 
by praying together the prayer, “General Inter- 
cession” (The Methodist Hymnal, page 514). 

5. An ever larger percentage of American 
youth are going to college. What can you do to 
encourage the young people of your church to 
seek admission to a church-related college? What 
relationship do you think the selection of such 
a school might have on the future usefulness of 
these youth? 

6. In his book, Christian Teaching in the 
Churches,* John Q. Schisler says: “A Christian 
public-school teacher who is motivated by deep 
religious convictions will exemplify spiritual val- 
ues and moral principles whether she has a class 
in religion or not.” Discuss public-school teaching 
conceived as the lifework of a Christian. (See 


7 Christian Teaching in the Churches, by John Q. Schisler; Abing- 
don Press, 1954. 





Chapter X of Schisler’s book, “Religion and Pub- 
lic Schools.’’) 

7. Dr. Schisler gives the following definition: 
“A church is a society of Christian believers who 
have achieved unity in faith and practice and 
have become a spiritual organism.” Relate this 
definition to this unit. 

8. Defend this statement: The emphasis in 
Christianity on social problems and on the rela- 
tion of Christian teaching to daily life are not new 
ideas. 

9. A famous figure in the history of modern 
Christian missions once stated that he was en- 
gaged in full-time Christian service, a part of 
which was mending shoes in order to make a liv- 
ing. What did he mean? 

10. For the purpose of enriching your spiritual 
life, think about your own daily work and how 
it is related to the larger purposes of God. How 
do you serve him daily? Do you reserve some 
time for working with other Christians toward 
achieving a Christian community? In what ways 
do you help with the work of your church? Could 





GOD IN MY LIFE 


ARISTOTLE made the wise comment that “pleas- 
ure makes perfect work.” Such pleasure will dis- 
play itself in our countenance and in our character. 
One could say that the good worker is the worker 
making good, and being good, and looking good on 
the job. The poor worker is the worker who grows 
poorer both in substance and appearance on the job, 
and ultimately off the job. 

“Tf it is true that a worker is a man realizing himself 
on his job, then a man’s first obligation on any con- 
ceivable ground—economic, social, cultural, religious 
—is to perform his daily work with fidelity and ear- 
nestness. Honest labor, the possibility, and the 
realization of it, make living creative. 

“Ernest Fremont Tittle told the story of a cobbler 
who boasted, “My business is saving souls. I mend 
shoes to pay the expenses.” Dr. Tittle wisely com- 
mented, “There is something wrong here.” Most sure- 
ly there is! A cobbler’s first responsibility is mending 
shoes, employing all the skill he may possess so that 
by virtue of his fidelity life may be saved. To do less 
robs the customer of good workmanship and the 
child of health. It assures the neighbors that a reli- 
gion which permits the religious man to be a shoddy 
workman is a miserable thing, a farce which makes 
believing a mockery. 

“The gloomiest, shabbiest family I knew as a boy 
was also the most “religious,” at least according to 
their own testimony. One of the reasons for their 
sad economic plight, and possibly for their filthy 


state, could be found in the conscienceless manner in 
which they handled their business affairs. To deal 
with them was to flirt with fraud. 

“When the workman has lost his sense of absolute 
honesty and fidelity he has lost his sense of the pres- 
ence of God.” 


Basic CHRISTIAN Books 


The excerpt quoted above was taken from God in 
My Life, the second in the series, Basic Christian 
Books. Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of the Pittsburgh Area 
of The Methodist Church is the author of this volume. 

In the Foreword, Charles M. Laymon says: “God 
in My Life is a very personal writing, directed to the 
inner life of the Christian, as he lives in communion 
with God within the Christian community. It speaks 
to the mind and heart with unusual insight. One 
will discover here ‘the beauty of holiness,’ but with- 
out any trace of artificial piety. 

“This volume has a contemporary accent that takes 
account of the need and possibilities of discovering 
God within the real world of the present. Vivid illus- 
trations from everyday living abound throughout.” 

Chapter titles include: “My Life and My Faith,” 
“Why Should I Pray?” “The Church in Your Home,” 
“I Am His Good Steward,” “Forever and Forever.” 

God in My Life is priced at one dollar and is avail- 
able from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. A Leader’s Guide, written by Lyndon 
B. Phifer, is available (30 cents). 
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you volunteer for a particular service to your 
church? (Talk about this with your pastor and 
ask him to talk to your group about this matter.) 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session and the unit to a close with 
the suggestion that it is your hope that this study 
has contributed to a better understanding of the 
essence of our Protestant belief. Remind them 
of what that essence is: reliance upon salvation 
by faith in the work of Christ the living Word of 
God as shown in the total response of our lives 
in serving him. 

Another effective way to close would be to 
use the suggestions given in question 4 above. 


pa———The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Introduction.—A study made several years ago 
of several thousand young men failed to find a 
single instance where religious faith was relevant 
to any aspect of the day’s work. In a space age 
in which each of us are caught up in the pressures 
of a highly technical society and in a highly or- 
ganized church of professional churchmen there 
seems to be an increasing gap between faith and 
work. In the light of this pressure there are a 
few voices calling for a restudy of the historical 
Protestant belief in vocation. 

In this lesson you will want to help your class 
examine at least three aspects of this belief in 
vocation. 

1. The Protestant belief in vocation involves 
man’s response to the call of God to serve in the 
totality of his existence. 

2. Belief in vocation involves the Protestant 
understanding of the word “laymen” as applying 
not just to his work in the church but to one’s 
calling to live, to work, and to witness as a Chris- 
tian in everything he does. 

3. Protestants do not believe in a double stand- 
ard in vocations. God’s call to a plumber or a 
businessman is just as sacred as his call to a min- 
ister. 

Getting ready.—Consider using a cutting from 
a drama in a play reading in order to stimulate 
the thinking of your class. You may ask a com- 
mittee to be responsible for this part of the les- 
son. Several persons might read some of the 
most significant sections from certain plays. The 
Confidential Clerk by T. S. Eliot (Harcourt), and 
A Sleep of Prisoners by Christopher Fry (Oxford 
University Press) deal with the question of the 
Christian sense of vocation or calling. Death of a 
Salesman by Arthur Miller (Viking Press) deals 


with a salesman who builds his life on false 
dreams and illusions. These are probably avail- 
able in your local library. 

Additional resources for you and your group 
are: The Church Redemptive by Howard Grimes 
(Abingdon Press, $3.50), God and the Day’s 
Work by Robert L. Calhoun (Association Press, 
50 cents), Work and Contemplation by Douglas V. 
Steere (Harper, $2.50), and Work and Vocation 
edited by John Oliver Nelson (Harper, $2.75). 
Copies may be available in your library. See also 
the list on page 34. 

Group in action—After organizing the ma- 
terials in Adult Student into three or four parts, 
divide your class into small groups and assign 
a part to each group. Ask each group to select a 
reader and a recorder. The reader will read the 
part assigned his group. Each group will want 
to list the big ideas found in the assigned part, 
questions stimulated by the reading, and finally 
the practical implications. 

The big ideas can be recorded on a chalk board. 
Questions should also be noted and discussed by 
the group. Some possible questions are: 

1. What does this belief in vocation say to us 
as churchmen who find ourselves caught up in 
an organized church? 

2. How can our faith in vocation help in deal- 
ing with the pressures of a business society? 

3. What can we do to make our Christian com- 
mitment more relevant to our vocation? 

Follow up.—Consider organizing an informal 
study group to read and discuss The Church Re- 
demptive by Howard Grimes. 





Counseling Young People 


The May lessons in this series are designed 
to help adults gain a better understanding of 
the problems of young people who face 
military service or alternate civilian service 
and to provide some guidance for handling 
some related problems. 

The weekly topics are: 

May 3: Making Peace 

May 10: Military Service 

May 17: Planning Ahead 

May 24: Problems and Pressures 
May 31: The Church Serves 


The following materials may be ordered 
from the Service Department, Board of Edu- 
cation, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee: 
The Church Serves Nearby Military Person- 

nel (490-C), 20 cents 
The Church Serves Its People in Military 

Service (491-C), 15 cents 
The Valley of Decision (507-C), single copy 

free; 25 cents for 12; $1 for 100. 

A Preinduction Program for Methodist Youth 

(2463-C), 5 cents 




















































































The New Methodist 
Marriage Manuals 


(Continued from page 5) 

problems created when and if the wife is gain- 
fully employed outside the home. Problems of 
becoming members of the community are in- 
cluded, as well as problems of building a home, 
blending the customs and traditions from those 
homes out of which each party to the marriage has 
come. 

Chapter 5 deals with intimate matters in mar- 
riage, such as sex adjustment, spiritual relation- 
ships, planned parenthood and informed parent- 
hood, the demonstration of affection, authority in 
the family, the nature and function of the demo- 
cratic family, the use of the family council, the 
part of family devotions, and the relation of in- 
laws. The chapter closes with a consideration 
of friendships and recreation. 

Chapter 6 has to do with the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the ritual and final details for the 
wedding. The minister is encouraged to exercise 
his own judgment in interpreting the spiritual 
significance and sacred obligations of the wedding 
ceremony. There are helpful hints regarding the 
matter of spacing and timing in working out a 
smooth wedding, the choice of music, and the 
function of processionals and recessionals. Certain 
wedding prayers and hymns are suggested, and 
both organ music and vocal music are suggested 
and discussed. 

Chapter 7 contains further helps for the pastor 

and outlines suggestions concerning a family life 
program for the church. There is caution against 
expecting complete bliss in the marriage. Sugges- 
tions are made concerning ways to help a couple 
recognize their own romantic illusions before they 
have a chance to do much damage in the marriage 
itself. Personality tests are discussed as tools 
with which to work but there is warning against 
misusing them. The Johnson Temperament Analy- 
sis is used for illustration. Some information is 
given with respect to moods and how the minister 
may help a couple deal with them when they ap- 
pear. 
When should a minister refuse to marry a 
couple? There seems to be wide difference of 
opinion throughout the country with respect to 
the answer to this question, and suggestions here 
may help the minister arrive at his own conclu- 
sions with a greater sense of security. Some con- 
sideration is given to the problems of divorced 
persons who are members of the church and in 
many congregations. The minister’s role in mat- 
ters of personal conduct and in cases of family 
crisis is also discussed. 

The minister’s manual has in its appendix a 
form for the self-examination of the pastor and 
the pastor’s check list on preparation to interview 
couples who come for consultation prior to their 
wedding. There are references to further sources 
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and readings and some audio-visual materials 
are suggested. 


Tue Use oF THE MANUALS 


Since neither of these manuals was written for 
use as a text in graduate school or theological 
seminary, the style is easy reading and conducive 
to understanding on the part of anyone. This is 
precisely as it should be, for those who marry 
come from all branches of our population. Some 
professors may criticize because the material does 
not seem sufficiently scholarly, however, the rank 
and file of those people referred to under the 
stereotype “the man on the street” will find the 
manuals quite helpful. 

In recent years the Department of Christian 
Family has had an increasing number of calls 
from ministers throughout the church for three- 
day conferences or institutes on marriage coun- 
seling. A percentage of the time involved in such 
institutes is given over to premarital counseling. 
Many ministers would like to be of more help 
than they have been in the past and need only the 
sort of suggestions contained in these manuals 
to make a more adequate contribution to the 
security and stability of new homes at the time 
they are established. 

The idea that one needs to prepare for mar- 
riage is relatively new. There is no tradition for 
it either in the church or in our schools. Research 
suggests, however, that many marriages that 
ended in divorce might have been salvaged had 
the couple been given adequate help through 
counseling as they entered marriage. While there 
are some who question whether one can prepare 
for marriage by studying, at least half the liberal 
arts colleges in our nation now offer courses in 
preparation for marriage, and many of our high 
schools throughout the land have begun to in- 
clude such opportunity for their students. 

The Methodist Church is not the only church 
concerned with the preparation of young people 
for marriage or with the training of ministers for 
premarital counseling. It is the only church, how- 
ever, which has published an official manual for 
engaged couples and a manual for ministers con- 
cerned with premarital counseling. The simple 
fact of the publication of these manuals places 
The Methodist Church ahead of all Protestant de- 
nominations in its effort to make marriages bet- 
ter. 

While there are no ten easy lessons or pat 
formulas, these manuals represent a step in the 
right direction and the commission on education 
in every local church should provide its minister 
with enough copies to enable him to give one to 
each couple who come to him for marriage. Each 
minister will profit by reading the pastor’s man- 
ual for premarital counseling. Such a gift from 
the commission to the minister may be a small ex- 
pression of appreciation for his interest in stabi- 
lizing the Christian home. 


Adult Fellowship Series 




















Kesources for ADULTS 





The adult curriculum of The 
Methodist Church is elective. It is 
planned to provide a wide range 
of choice in study opportunities so 
that each group’s particular con- 
cerns can be met. 

The following brief descriptions 
of approved adult materials are 
given to help your group in their 
choice of units. Additional informa- 
tion is given in Resources for Adult 
Groups (free from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your 
territory). 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Groups who prefer a series that 
gives major emphasis to gaining 
greater understanding of the con- 
tents of the Bible and its message 
may wish to choose this course. 
e Adult Bible Course, a quarter- 
ly periodical, carries both the stu- 
dent’s material and teaching helps. 
The lessons for the spring quarter 
will be a detailed study of the 
Book of Romans. 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES 


The Adult Fellowship Series 
consists of life-centered units de- 
signed to meet the needs of adults 
facing current situations. 

“What Protestants Believe” 
(April) deals with fundamental 
tenets of Protestant beliefs. It sug- 
gests the nature of these beliefs 
and their scriptural bases. 

“Counseling Young People” 
(May) is planned to help adults in 
counseling young people who face 
military service or alternate civil- 
ian service and some of the per- 
sonal problems those involve. 

“Christianity and the Moslem 
Countries” (June) deals with 
background and problems of the 
Near East. 

* Adult Student, April, May, and 
June issues, will carry the stu- 
dent’s material for these units. 

* Adult Teacher will carry the 
teaching helps for these lessons. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
SERIES 


During the April-June quarter 
the International Lesson Series 
will deal with several books of his- 
tory in the Old Testament. This 
study will include the era of Sam- 


uel, the United Kingdom, and the 
history of the divided kingdoms up 
to about 780 B.c. 

In order to meet more effectively 
the needs and interests of the vari- 
ous types of adult groups through- 
out Methodism, several treatments 
of this series have been prepared 
with different approaches. 

e Adult Student is a monthly pub- 
lication that carries the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series in addition to 
the Adult Fellowship Series and 
magazine articles. 

e Wesley Quarterly is a quarterly 
publication that carries only the 
International Lesson Series in ad- 
dition to a magazine section. 

e Epworth Notes is a pocket-size 
monthly with a day-by-day treat- 
ment of the lesson for each week. 
The Scripture is printed from both 
the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions. Brief magazine 
articles are also included. 

e Adult Teacher provides teaching 
helps for the International Lesson 
Series and the Adult Fellowship 
Series, as well as supplemental ar- 
ticles for the Adult Bible Course. 
Each issue has guidance material 
for officers of adult classes. 

e Bible Lessons for Adults, a 
quarterly publication, presents 
treatments of the International 
Lesson Series designed especially 
for adults in small church schools. 
The Scripture text is printed from 
the King James Version. 

e Bible Teacher for Adults is the 
companion periodical for Bible 
Lessons for Adults. It is planned 
for leaders in small churches. 

e Lecciones Cristianas, published 
quarterly, is a Spanish translation 
of the material in Bible Lessons for 
Adults. It carries teaching helps. 
This periodical is planned to serve 
Spanish-speaking Methodists in 
the United States, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. 

e Mature Years was designed to 
meet the. needs and interests of 
older adults. One of the six sec- 
tions carries treatments of the In- 
ternational Lesson Series that are 
planned for home reading. Daily 
Meditations are provided for the 
quarter. These are based on the 
daily Bible readings that were 
selected to be used with the Inter- 
national Lesson Series. 


BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


This series of twelve books was 
planned to undergird and add value 
not only to the adult curriculum 
but also to the entire educational 
offerings of The Methodist Church. 
They deal with areas in which all 
Methodist adults should be in- 
formed: The Faith, The Church, 
The Christian Life, and The World. 
They will be published at the rate 
of two a year. 

All adult groups should make 
plans to study these basic units. 
This may be done by groups on 
Sunday evening or during the 
week, as well as on Sunday morn- 
ing. Many persons may choose to 
use them for personal reading. 

e Christian Family Living came 
off the press last fall. Hazen G. 
Werner, bishop of the Ohio Area of 
The Methodist Church, is the au- 
thor. He presents his material 
under such interesting chapter 
titles as “What Parents Should 
Know,” “Parents as Teachers,” 
“Discipline or Do as You Please?” 
and “Every Husband and Wife.” 

e God in My Life, the second book 
in this series, is now available. 
The purpose of God in My Life is 
to interpret the nature and char- 
acter of Christian experience. See 
page 46 for a quotation from this 
work and further information con- 
cerning it. 

e Major Religions of the World 
will be available for use in October. 
Watch for announcements for this 
and the other books in the series. 
e A Leader’s Guide will be pro- 
vided for each book. 

Each book in the series will sell 
for one dollar, and the leader’s 
guides for thirty cents each. 


STUDY MATERIALS FOR 
PARENTS 


e Each issue of The Christian 
Home is organized around a cen- 
tral theme. The articles developing 
various phases of the subject may 
be used as informal study material 
by groups of parents. Each issue 
gives suggestions for such use. 

The themes for the spring quar- 
ter are “Mental and Emotional 
Health” (April), “The Bible in the 
Family” (May), and “Use of 
Leisure Time” (June). 








A COMPLETE BIBLE LIBRARY FOR TEACHERS... 
ORDER ALL 12 VOLUMES AND SAVE $15.50 


$9951 


Postpaid 





INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


ee FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


CHRISTENDOM'S most comprehensive commentary on the en- 
tire Bible—one that translates all the vast findings of biblical 
scholarship into practical teaching tools you need in your class- 
rooms. 146 of the ablest scholars, preachers and teachers of the 
English-speaking Protestant world share with you their intellec- 
tual talents and spiritual resources and provide you with practical 
helo for work or study. 


Here’s Why You’ll Want Every Volume: 


The Bible text—the King James and Revised Standard Versions, 
printed in parallel columns for ease in your studying 

The Exegesis—makes clear the meaning of the text 

The Exposition—helps you apply the scriptural truths to meet 
the spiritual needs of your students 

The Introduction—This introduction to each biblical book an- 
swers such questions as, “Why was the book written?” “What 
sort of persons or person wrote it?”—end many other such 
questions—and theres an introduction to each Testament, too. 


Volume 12—Most Important for Teachers 


This volume completes the New Testament—James, Peter, John, 
Jude and Revelation. Includes articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
transmission of the New Testament plus 16 pages of color photo- 
graphs. (AP) CompLete 12-VoLUME SET postpaid, $89.50 


USE OUR SPECIAL BUDGET TERMS on the set at no extra cost: 
Only $9.50 down with order and $10.00 per month for eight months. 


Order from Dept. SP 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Baltimore 3 + Chicago 11 ¢ Cincinnati 2. + Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 + Kansas City 6 + Nashville 2 * New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 + Portland 5 * R’chmond 16 «+ San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the titles indicated below: 


Need One or More Volumes? 
Use These Budget Terms 
Need one or more volumes to finish 
your set of The Interpreter’s Bible? 
Buy any volumes you want and need 
from the listing below. Pay only 

$8.75 down and $8.75 per month. 

Vol. I. General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis; Exodus. 

Vol. If. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuter- 
gall Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Sam- 
uel. 

Vol. Ul. Kings; Chronicles; 
Nehemiah; Esther; Job. 

Vol. IV. Psalms; Proverbs. 
Vol. V. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 
Isaiah; Jeremiah. 

Vol. VI. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Dan- 
iel; Twelve Prophets. 

Vol. Vil. General Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew; Mark. 

Vol. Vill. Luke, John. 

Vol. IX. Acts; Romans. 

Vol. X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. 

Vol. XI. Philippians; Colossians; Thes- 
salonians; Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 

Vol. XII. James; Peter; John; Jude; 
Revelation; Complete indexes for all 
twelve volumes. 
EacH VOLUME 


Ezra; 


postpaid, $8.75 


CHECK THE SQUARE FOR 
FREE SUPPLY CATALOG! 


A complete catalog of teaching 


set(s) of The Interpreter’s Bible, $89.50 per set 
($9.50 down, $10.00 per month for eight months) 
copy (ies) of Volume _, $8.75 each 
[} Supply Catalog—Free 
(_] Payment enclosed (J Charge to my account 
| = 
a ee a ee ee eee — 
a ee eee ee, Le 
Add state sales tax where it applies 


materials, church supplies and 
furnishings, literature. It’s a 
handy helper for the teacher! 


Shop at our 
COKESBURY BOOK STORES 
Atlanta, 72 Bread St., N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 








